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“The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College” 


HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 


Men's  Buildino 


DEPARTMENTS 
The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  Graduate  School  of  Theology 

The  Conservatory  of  Music 

The  Men’s  Building  is  one  of  the  thirty  buildings  belonging  to  Oberlin  College. 
It  contains  dormitory  accommodations  for  86  men.  It  also  houses  the  Men’s  Com- 
mons, providing  board  for  130  men.  It  is  the  center  of  the  social  life  of  the  men 
of  Oberlin. 

The  eighty-eighth  year  will  begin  Wednesday,  September  22,  1920. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  September, 

1920,  are  now  being  received.  All  the  places  available  for  women  have  already 
been  promised  and  there  is  a waiting  list  of  one  hundred  and  thirty.  Eighty  places 
are  still  available  for  men.  Correspondence  with  reference  to  admission  and  re- 
quests for  catalogues  and  books  of  views  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  College. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  September, 

1921,  are  now  being  received.  Sixty  places  have  already  been  promised. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  Conservatory  of  Music  should  be  ■sent  to  Pro- 
fessor G.  Walter  Fiske,  Junior  Dean. 

Applicatons  for  admission  to  the  Conservatory  of  Music  should  be  sent  to  Pro- 
fessor C.  W.  Morrison. 
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Recommended  for  study  to  every  artist  and 
student  of  piano. 
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Buy  Cleveland  Real  Estate 

AND  LET  US  TAKE  CARE  OF  IT  FOR  YOU 


We  have  a well  organized  Eeutal  Department 
and  are  competent  to  collect  your  rents, 
look  after  repairs  and  see  that  the  maximum 
income  is  realized  at  a small  cost  to  the 
owner  for  such  service,  resulting  in  a big 
saving  for  the  owner  and  relieving  him  of  any 
annoyance  in  the  care  of  his  property. 
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Oberlin  has  always  been  fortunate  in  the  character  and  abilities  of  those  who 
have  served  on  her  board  of  trustees.  When  a death  has  brought  a vacancy  another 
trustee  has  been  found  with  the  requisite  capacity  and  the 
The  Vacancy  right  point  of  view  to  step  into  the  breach.  The  recent  un- 
on  the  Board  timely  death  of  Nathan  C.  Kingsbury  puts  upon  the  trustees 
tbe  obligation  of  choosing  another  member  of  the  board. 

Though  Mr.  Kingsbury  was  not  elected  to  the  board  by  alumni  votes,  the 
alumni  are  none  the  less  interested  in  the  one  to  be  chosen  his  successor.  The  last 
alumni  ballot  was  that  of  last  fall,  when  Irving  W.  Metcalf,  ’78,  was  reelected.  Mr. 
Metcalf  received  619  votes.  The  “runner-up”  was  Dr.  Orville  Wright,  Hon,  ’10. 
with  460  votes;  next  came  Judge  George  S.  Addams,  ’90,  with  447  votes,  Clayton  K. 
Fauver,  ’97,  with  401,  and  Rev,  Ernest  B,  Allen,  ’03,  with  328  votes.  It  was  a close 
race  for  alumni  indorsement,  with  four  men  besides  the  winner  receiving  substan- 
tial support. 

If  the  trustees,  when  they  meet  in  June  to  discuss  a successor  to  Mr.  Kingsbury, 
wish  to  consult  alumni  opinion  they  will  find  in  the  results  of  the  ballot  a clear  ex- 
pression of  what  that  opinion  was  last  fall.  Anyone  of  the  four  men  on  the  ballot 
with  Mr.  Metcalf  would  go  to  the  board,  if  elected  to  this  vacancy,  with  the  formal 
approval  of  a sizable  group  of  the  graduate  body. 

In  an  article  contributed  to  the  1918  Hi-O-Hi,  Mr.  Metcalf  discussed  the  legal 
responsibilities  and  the  personnel  of  the  college  trustees.  The  president,  an  ex-offlcio 
member  of  the  board,  and  eighteen  others  were  at  that  time  graduates  of  Oberlin 
and  another  had  spent  five  years  In  the  academy  and  college,  going  elsewhere  for 
graduation.  There  have  been  two  deaths  from  the  board  since  this  was  written  and 
one  of  the  vacancies  filled.  There  were  fhen  seven  lawyers,  six  manufacturers,  four 
business  men,  five  ministers,  and  two  educators.  Since  then  one  of  the  minister 
members  of  the  board  has  died  and  a lawyer  elected  in  his  place.  “ Several  are 
authors,”  wrote  Mr.  Metcalf,  " and  all  are  actively  engaged  as  officers,  directors  and 
trustees  in  many  other  lines  of  business  and  philanthropic  and  public  service.” 

It  is  to  this  company  and  this  responsibility  that  another  trustee  will  be  called 
by  the  board  when  it  meets  in  June.  The  splendid  character  and  attainments  which 
Mr.  Kingsbury  brought  to  the  board  and  which  are  now  lost  to  the  board  by  his  un- 
fortunate death  furnish  the  measure  of  the  individual  whom  the  alumni  would  wish 
to  have  selected  as  his  successor. 
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Note  and  Comment 


It  seems  a far  cry  from  bleak  Febru- 
ary to  balmy  Juiu^ — from  now  to  Com- 
mencement week.  Readers  of  the  Mag- 
azine fortunate  enough  to  live  under 
tropical  skies  will  be  able  to  visualize 
the  events  of  graduation  time  better 
than  we  who  dwell  in  the  approximate 
longitude  and  latitude  of  Oberlin.  Hard 
as  it  is.  however,  one  enjoys  thinking 
of  June  in  February.  We  had  hoped  to 
present  something  of  a tentative  Com- 
mencement program  in  this  issue  of  the 
magazine.  The  hope  was  based  on  en- 
thusiasm. it  now  appears,  and  over- 
looked some  practical  considerations, 
such  as,  for  instance,  that  no  program 
has  yet  been  arranged  even  tentatively. 
This  does  not  shake  our  insistance.  how- 
ever, that  no  alumnus  should  begin 
thinking  of  Commencement  later  than 
in  February.  It  may  be  a little  early  as 
yet  for  most  of  us  to  engage  our  trans- 
portation, but  other  essential  details  are 
timely  from  now  on. 

o 

For  a long  time  the  idea  was  revolv- 
ing in  various  minds  that  there  should 
be  some  working  agreement  between  the 
Alumni  Magazine  and  the  Living  En- 
dowment Union.  Now  the  new  general 
alumni  association  proposes  to  take  us 
both  over!  Elsewhere  in  the  present 
number  a suggestion  is  offered  for  the 
management  of  the  magazine  after  the 
association  shall  have  taken  it  in  hand. 
No  formal  statement  has  been  made  yet 
as  to  what  attitude  the  members  of  the 
Living  Endowment  Union  may  take 
toward  the  proposed  merger.  This  par- 
agraph, however,  from  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Union,  which  was  on  the 
press  late  in  January,  may  be  taken  as 
an  indication  that  no  opposition  will  be 
encountered  from  that  source;  “ The 
officers  of  the  Union  cordially  welcome 
the  Increasing  interest  of  the  alumni, 
and  are  ready  to  cooperate  with  them  in 
the  consideration  and  maturing  of  plans 
for  reorganizing  the  Living  Endowment 
Union  and  for  securing  a larger  partici- 
pation by  the  alumni  in  the  support  of 


the  college  and  in  the  directing  of  its 
policies.” 

No  subject  has  been  more  in  the 
minds  of  Oberlin  men  and  women  in 
the  last  year  or  two  than  that  of  fac- 
ulty salaries.  The  demand  that  the  col- 
lege teaching  force  be  granted  increases 
which  should  place  them  at  least  on  the 
level  with  other  institutions  was  one  of 
the  fundamental  points  of  insistence  on 
the  part  of  practically  every  alumni 
group  which  took  the  trouble  to  express 
as  opinion  on  conditions  at  Oberlin,  The 
alumni  now  have  an  opportunity  to  in- 
dicate how  much  in  earnest  they  were 
in  these  presentations.  As  explained 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Magazine, 
the  college  administration  is  appealing 
to  Oberlin  graduates  and  former  stu- 
dents to  contribute  $65,000  toward  the 
sum  necessary  to  give  the  faculty  the 
increased  salaries  voted  it  by  the  col- 
lege trustees  last  November.  The  amount 
asked  is  absurdly  small,  compared  with 
the  sums  asked  by  other  institutions  ot 
their  alumni.  It  is.  of  course,  merely 
one  item  in  a rather  elaborate  program 
of  expansion  and  improvement,  the  full 
details  of  which  are  not  yet  announced. 
It  is  large  enough  and  certainly  import- 
ant enough,  however,  to  afford  a meas- 
ure of  Oberlin  alumni  interest  in  the 
subject  of  faculty  salaries.  The  re 
sponse  will  indicate  how  sincere  those 
graduates  were  who  were  insisting  five 
months  ago  that  the  college  was  treat- 
ing its  teaching  force  very  badlv  by 
keeping  them  on  such  beggarly  salaries. 

The  open  forum  meetings  held  in  the 
Men’s  Building  are  attracting  general 
attention,  though  the  Review  complains 
that  the  attendance  at  recent  sessions 
has  been  altogether  too  small.  They  af- 
ford an  excellent  chance  to  bring  to  un- 
dergraduate attention  authoritative  dis- 
cussions on  topics  of  current  import- 
ance. It  is  plain,  however,  that  they 
cannot  be  long  continued  If  the  men 
show  as  much  indifference  as  the  editor 
of  the  Review  finds  at  present. 
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Nathan  Corning  Kingsbury 

By  George  Bennett  Siddall,  ’91 


Nathan  Corning  Kingsbury,  a distin- 
guished member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Oborlin  Coliege,  died  at  his  home 
in  New  York  City  January  24,  1920.  Mr. 
Kingsbury  was  born  at  Mentor,  Ohio, 
July  29.  1866.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  at  Fiint  and  Constantine,  Mich., 
until  1882,  when  he  went  to  Hailey, 
Idaho.  He  obtained  his  first  employ- 
ment there  as  a clerk  in  the  postoflice. 
Later  he  was  employed  on  the  Wood 
River  Times  in  the  same  town.  In  1884 
he  was  engaged  in  that  department  of 
the  Railway  Mail  Service  operated  on 
the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  the  Union 
Pacific.  He  entered  Oberlin  Academy  in 
1886  and  continued  as  a student  in  Ober- 
lin College  until  1891.  He  left  at  the 
end  of  his  junior  year  and  went  imme- 
diately into  the  employ  of  The  Marin- 
ette Iron  Works  at  Duluth,  Minn.  On 
June  6.  1893,  he  married  Miss  Lillian  B. 
Prescott  of  Duluth,  whom  he  had  met  in 
Oberlin  when  she  was  a student  in  the 
Conservatory.  In  1895  they  came  from 
Duluth  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  w'here  he  en- 
tered the  employ  of  The  Jeffrey  Manu- 
facturing Company.  While  attending  to 
his  duties  there  he  took  the  required 
course  of  study  at  the  law  school  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Ohio  Bar  on  June  6,  1899.  The 
Jeffrey  Company  gradually  turned  over  to 
him  all  of  its  legal  business  except  such 
as  had  to  do  with  its  patents  and  he  be- 
came its  general  counsel,  w^hich  position 
he  held  until  November.  1906,  when  he 
went  to  Detroit  to  take  the  position  of 
vice-president  of  the  Michigan  State 
Telephone  Company.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Michigan  Bar  June  4.  1907,  and 
in  October  of  the  same  year  he  became 
president  of  the  telephone  company.  Still 
retaining  this  position,  he  went  to  Chi- 
cago on  January  1,  1910,  and  became 
vice-president  of  the  newly  organized 
Harris  Trust  & Savings  Bank.  On  Jan- 
uary 1,  1911,  he  was  elected  a vice-presi- 
dent of  the  American  Telephone  & Tele- 
graph Company  and  went  to  New  York. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  its  first 


vice-president,  having  been  elected  to 
that  ofhee  last  June.  He  was  also  an 
officer  in  many  of  the  subsidiary  com- 
panies of  the  American  Telephone  & 
and  Telegraph  Company  and  was  a di- 
rect or  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company,  the  Chase  Securities  Corpora- 
tion, the  National  City  Bank,  and  held 
many  other  positions  of  trust  in  Now 
York  City  and  elsewhere.  He  sat  in  the 
councils  of  the  greatest  managers  of 
business  in  this  country  and  was  rapidly 
becoming  a leader  among  them.  , His 
achievements  in  the  world  of  business 
were  greater  than  most  of  us  realize.  He 
was  a member  of  many  New  York  clubs, 
including  the  University,  Metropolitan 
and  Union  League,  a member  of  the 
Collegiate  church  and  president  of  its 
Men’s  club. 

In  1915  Oberlin  conferred  upon  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
and  in  June.  1916,  he'  was  elected  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  hon- 
ors which  he  prized  most  highly,  for 
Oberlin  and  all  of  its  interests  were  al- 
ways very  dear  to  him.  He  was,  in  a very 
literal  sense,  an  Oberlin  man.  His  pa- 
rents were  born  near  by  on  the  'Western 
Reserve.  His  father,  Selden  B.  Kings- 
bury, was  graduated  from  Oberlin  in 
1864.  He  died  only  recently  in  Califor- 
nia after  a long  and  useful  life,  during 
which  he  served  as  a soldier  in  the  Civil 
War.  and  thereafter  became  teacher,  law- 
yer and  judge  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Hawaii.  His  brother  Fred 
graduated  from  Oberlin  in  1899  and  his 
sister  Helen,  now  the  wife  of  Captain 
Charles  F.  Humphrey,  U.  S.  A.,  was  a 
student  in  the  Conservatory, 

During  his  college  days  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent student.  When  he  came  to  Ober- 
lin he  had  been  out  of  school  for  a few 
years  and  was  a little  older  and  more 
mature  than  most  of  his  classmates,  and, 
realizing  the  importance  of  securing  an 
education,  he  was  always  earnest  and 
diligent.  Perhaps  through  the  influence 
of  John  Fisher  Peck,  who  was  then  as- 
sistant principal  of  the  Academy  and  tu- 
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tor  of  Greek,  he  became  much  interested 
in  the  study  of  Greek.  This  interest 
continued  through  his  college  days*and 
all  through  his  life.  Even  In  (ho  later 
years,  when  the  cares  of  business  crowd- 
ed. he  found  delight  and  recreation  in 
reading  the  Greek  poets  and  philoso- 
phers in  the  original  text.  He  attracted 
the  attention  of  his  classmates  first  as 
a student,  but  we  all  quickly  found  that 
he  had  a delightful  personality  which 
made  him  welcome  in  every  group.  He 
had  had  more  social  experience  than 
'most  of  us  and  knew  the  ways  of  gen- 
tlemanly conduct.  While  he  was  modest, 
almost  to  the  point  of  diffidence,  he  wa.s 
sure  of  himself  in  all  situations.  He  had 
opinions  of  his  owm  and  was  perfectly 
able  to  defend  them.  The  few  years  in- 
tervening between  his  early  school  days 
and  his  college  days  spent  In  the  west 
made  him  self-reliant.  While  he  was  in 
college  he  was  on  his  own  resources 
and  having  in  view  the  very  definite  ob- 
ject of  self-culture,  had  little  time  to 
waste.  He  had  the  natural  gift  of  friend- 
ship with  all  sorts  of  people  and  was  on 
the  same  intimate  terms  with  his  barber 
as  he  was  with  Professor  Ellis,  not  be- 
cause he  particularly  tried  to  be,  but  be- 
cause it  was  his  nature. 

When  he  left  Oberlin  he  entered  at 
once  upon  a business  career,  and  then 
came  the  development  of  those  charac- 
teristics which  made  him  ultimately  a 
great  manager  and  executive,  but  they 
did  not  come  to  him  at  once  and  were 
the  result  of  great  industry  and  patient 
study.  He  learned  the  business  of  man- 
ufacturing in  detail  first  in  Marinette, 
and  while  in  Columbus  working  dili- 
gently at  his  daily  tasks,  by  foregoing 
the  pleasures  of  social  life,  he  found 
time  to  take  up  and  complete  the  course 
of  law  study  prescribed  by  the  Univer- 
sity. This  took  grit  and  self-denial,  not 
only  for  himself,  but  on  the  part  of  his 
wife,  who  never  complained  that  she  was 
denied  the  pleasure  of  the  society  of 
their  friends  which  they  both  greatly 
enjoyed.  When  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company 
turned  over  to  him  the  multitude  of 
things  which  the  lawyer  of  business  ex- 


I-erience  and  training  can  do  to  make 
business  move  more  smoothly  and  with 
the  least  possible  friction.  He  negotiated 
contracts,  reduced  them  to  writing,  ad 
justed  differences  and  settled  controver 
sies.  By  the  doing  of  these  things  he 
discovered  that  he  had  more  than  usual 
ability  in  the  field  of  business  diplomacy. 
He  had  the  quickest  mind  and  the  most 
complete  grasp  of  situations  of  any  per- 
son I ever  knew.  He  absorbed  and  class- 
ified facts  as  important  or  unimportant 
with  amazing  rapidity.  He  had  no  pa- 
tience with  cunning,  fraud  or  deceit  and 
sensed  them  immediately.  Of  course,  he 
had  the  virtue  of  common  honesty,  but 
he  also  had  that  which  is  rarer,  a mind 
trained  to  the  ways  of  honest  thinking. 
While  he  was  persistent  in  pressing  his 
own  opinions,  ne  was  patient  with  those 
with  whom  he  had  differences  and  bore 
no  grude  if  his  views  did  not  prevail. 

When  he  went  into  the  telephone 
business  he  learned  the  difference  be- 
tween the  management  of  private  and 
public  business  and  with  rare  insight 
quickly  discovered  that  he  could  serve 
the  private  interests  of  his  employers 
best  as  he  served  the  public  interest  best, 
and  all  through  his  career  as  a respon- 
sible manager  of  the  greatest  public  ser- 
vice corporation  in  the  world  he  ampli- 
fied the  functions  of  his  position  as  a 
public  servant.  If  other  managers  of 
our  great  public  service  corporations 
had  had  his  viewpoint  a generation  ago 
many  of  the  evils  of  this  day  would 
never  have  existed.  When  the  war  came 
he  knew  that  he  could  serve  his  country 
best  by  helping  to  place  the  facilities  of 
his  great  organization  completely  at  the 
service  of  the  military  forces  of  the  na- 
tion and  of  its  allies.  Some  day  the 
wonderful  story  of  the  telephone  in  the 
war  will  be  written  and  full  honor  done 
to  him  and  his  associates.  This  work, 
together  with  his  other  duties,  which 
were  made,  by  reason  of  the  war.  in- 
creasingly difficult,  took  every  ounce  of 
his  strength  and  nerve.  He  has  paid 
the  price,  but  his  is  the  glory.  The  an- 
nals of  this  virile  man  are  written.  It 
is  part  of  his  immortality  that  we  should 
remember  him  and  record  his  virtues. 
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“The  Official  Bulletin  and  Publication” 

By  Archer  H.  Shaw,  ’97 


From  the  beginning  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  problem  of  Oberlin  aiumni 
reorganization  the  idea  of  taking  over 
the  Alumni  Magazine  has  been  in  the 
minds  of  those  at  work  upon  the  plan. 
In  the  statement  made  in  the  Magazine 
of  last  November  the  sub-committee 
then  working  upon  the  constitution 
called  attention  to  three  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  proposed  organic  law,  the 
first  of  which  was  “ the  taking  over  of 
the  Alumni  Magazine  ” which,  the  com- 
mittee declared,  “ seems  to  have  the  ap- 
proval of  all  those  at  present  controll- 
ing the  Alumni  Magazine.” 

Consideration  of  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine is  confined  to  Article  XIII  of  the 
pending  constitution,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Section  1.  The  association  shall  take 
over  the  business  and  editorial  manage- 
ment of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine 
upon  legal  action  to  that  end  by  the  di- 
rectors and  stockholders  of  the  company 
controlling  such  business  and  manage- 
ment. The  terms  and  conditions  of  pay- 
ment for  the  business  of  said  magazine 
shall  be  determined  by  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  association.  In  case  said 
board  of  trustees  fail  to  act  the  alumni 
council  may  be  resolution  duly  adopted 
require  the  board  of  trustees  to  secure 
the  assets  of  business  of  said  corpora- 
tion upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  satisfactory  to  such  corporation. 

Action  2.  The  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  association. 

Section  3.  The  Alumni  Magazine  shall 
be  the  official  bulletin  and  publication 
of  the  association. 

As  readers  of  the  Magazine  know,  of 
course,  the  publication  is  now  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  Alumni  Magazine 
Publishing  Co.,  a corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  Ohio.  Its  stock  is 
nominal  in  amount  and  is  scattered  in 
small  shares  among  the  largest  possible 
number  of  alumni  and  friends  of  the  col- 
lege. Whatever  action  is  taken  toward 
turning  over  the  enterprise  to  the  new 
alumni  association  must  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  these  stockhold- 
ers duly  expressed.  While  the  Initiative 


is,  apparently,  to  come  from  the  asso- 
ciation it  might  be  wise  for  the  stock- 
helders  to  instruct  their  board  of  di- 
rectors to  be  chosen  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  June  as  to  what  their  attitude 
shall  be  toward  the  proposal  to  surren- 
der the  property. 

So  far  as  the  writer  knows,  the  com- 
mittee of  reorganization  is  right  in  say- 
ing that  the  idea  of  making  the  Alumni 
Magazine  the  property  and  spokesman 
of  the  new  association  appears  to  meet 
the  approval  of  those  at  present  charged 
with  responsibility  for  publishing  it. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  Alumni 
Magazine  should,  it  seems,  belong  to  the 
association.  Both  reason  and  exper- 
ience point  to  such  a relationship. 

As  to  the  terms  and  conditions  upon 
which  the  association  should  be  given 
control  of  the  Magazine  I have  no  sug- 
gestion to  make.  It  is  for  the  stock- 
holders, in  the  first  instance,  to  determ- 
ine that.  No  one,  I assume,  ever  looked 
upon  his  small  investment  in  the  Mag- 
azine as  a source  of  profit.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  stockholders  will  try  now 
to  drive  a hard  bargain  with  the  alumni 
trustees. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  to 
discuss  these  questions  but  to  consider 
a plan  for  the  direction  of  the  Magazine 
after  it  shall  have  become  the  “ official 
bulletin  and  publication  of  the  associa- 
tion.” 

By  the  constitution  the  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Magazine  is  to  be  appointed  by 
the  trustees,  who  will  number  fifteen, 
unless  the  office  of  recording  secretary 
and  treasurer  shall  be  combined  for  rea- 
sons of  expediency.  The  editor-in-chief 
is  to  be  a member  of  the  alumni  coun- 
cil, w’hich  is  defined  as  the  " general 
legislative  body  ” of  the  association, 
with  power  to  recommend  policies  to  the 
trustees. 

Nothing  is  said  in  the  constitution  as 
to  how  the  business  manager  of  the 
Magazine  shall  be  chosen,  and  nothing 
as  to  his  status.  Presumably,  it  is  in- 
tended to  leave  this  to  the  trustees  to 
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determine  at  the  beginning.  Likewise, 
if  there  is  to  be  an  associate  editor,  it 
seems  to  be  left  to  the  trustees  to  fix 
his  responsibility. 

I find  there  is  a rather  general  as- 
sumption that  the  secretary  of  the 
alumni  association  will  be  at  the  same 
time  cx-offlcio  editor  of  the  Magazine. 
The  assumption  has  a sound  basis  in 
the  experience  of  other  alumni  publica- 
tions. As  for  myself,  I have  had  a feel- 
ing from  the  begiuning  that  if  a plan 
could  be  worked  out  satisfactory  iu 
every  particular  it  would  be  better  pol- 
icy to  separate  the  editorship  from  the 
secretaryship.  Correspondence  with  other 
alumni  editors  and  with  alumni  secre- 
taries of  other  institutions  do  not  con- 
vince me  that,  fundamentally,  my  first 
idea  was  unsound,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  practically  universal  rule  is 
that  the  editorial  responsibility  and  the 
secretarial  responsibility  are  combined 
in  one  individual. 

In  the  first  place,  the  two  functions 
are  distinct.  The  secretary  of  the 
alumni  association,  particularly  the  one 
who  first  assumes  the  office,  needs  to  be 
an  experienced  organizer.  He  should 
belong  to  the  type  that  makes  good  sec- 
retaries of  commercial  bodies.  His  task 
will  be  to  " sell  ” the  idea  of  alumni 
cooperation  to  the  graduates  and  former 
students  of  Oberlin.  His  path  will  not 
be  rose-strewn.  His  persuasiveness  must 
be  of  that  fine  quality  that  reaches  into 
far-scattered  purses  and  extracts  the 
coin  essential  to  the  association’s  suc- 
cess. 

The  editor-in-chief  of  the  Magazine 
need  have  none  of  the  arts  of  an  organ- 
izer. He  should,  however,  have  had 
some  training  lu  newspaper  or  magazine 
editing.  He  needs  to  possess  discrimi- 
nation in  the  selection  and  presentation 
of  material.  He  must  have  something 
of  a " nose  for  news,”  to  have  some  ap- 
preciation of  what  the  reading  public 
wants. 

It  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that  all 
these  qualities  might  be  found  com- 
bined in  some  fortunate  individual 
whom  the  alumni  trustees  might  per- 
suade to  lake  the  dual  job  of  secretary- 
editor.  I never  happened  to  run  across 


such  a man.  In  trying  to  combine  the 
two  offices,  I should  be  fearful  lest  the 
trustees  find  they  had  chosen  a poor 
secretary  and  a good  editor  or  a poor 
editor  and  a good  secretary.  What  we 
want,  of  course,  is  a good  secretary  and 
a good  editor. 

The  status  of  the  Magazine  under  the 
association  is  fixed.  It  is  to  be  an  " offi- 
cial bulletin  and  publication.”  There  is 
nothing,  however,  to  prevent  its  being 
more  than  that.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  its  being  a reflection  of  the  man- 
ifold interesting  activities  of  the  alumni 
body.  The  individual  alumnus  is  not 
wholly  to  be  merged  into  the  organized 
alumni.  The  individual  wull  continue 
to  struggle,  to  experiment,  to  achieve. 
What  he  does  as  an  individual  is  of  in- 
terest to  his  fellow  alumni. 

Quite  obviously,  with  the  Magazine, 
the  official  bulletin  and  publication  of 
the  association,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
association  its  editor-in-chief,  the  Mag- 
azine will  be  precisely  what  the  alumni 
administration  at  the  moment  wants  it 
to  be.  However  critical  the  Magazine 
may  be  of  others,  it  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  critical  of  the  association.  What- 
ever grievances  an  individual  alumnus 
or  groups  of  alumni  might  have  against 
the  alumni  administration  could  find  no 
expression  in  the  Magazine  unless  the 
editor-secretary  were  lenient  enough  to 
permit  its  inclusion. 

A better  plan,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
be  to  make  the  editorship  of  the  Maga- 
zine independent  of  the  secretaryship. 
Let  the  Magazine,  for  instance,  be  di- 
rected by  a publication  board,  consist- 
ing of  five  members  of  the  association, 
chosen  as  the  trustees  art-  chosen,  by 
the  alumni  themselves.  The  five,  pre- 
ferably, would  be  individuals  who  have 
had  some  experience  in  newspaper  or 
magazine  work.  I have  in  mind  such 
men  as  H.  J.  Haskell.  ’96,  and  John  M. 
Siddall.  ’98,  both  of  whom  have  acted 
as  directors  of  the  Alumni  Magazine, 
and  Grove  H.  Patterson,  ’05. 

Such  a publication  board  would  be 
independent  of  the  board  of  trustees,  ex- 
cept that  both  would  be  responsible  to 
the  same  body  of  alumni,  and  both,  of 
course,  would  be  bound  by  the  terms  of 
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the  constitution.  The  Magazine  would 
still  bo  ■'  the  ofllcial  bulletin  and  publi- 
cation" of  the  alumni  association.  It 
would  not,  however,  be  merely  the  or- 
gan of  the  secretary’s  offlce  and  of  the 
alumni  administration.  If  it  functioned 
as  it  should,  it  would  never  be  an  apolo- 
gist for  anyone. 

It  seems  to  mo,  after  nearly  three 
years’  official  connection  with  the 
Alumni  Magazine,  that  the  alumni  both 
desire  and  are  entitled  to  an  ag(uicy  for 
the  free  expression  of  their  views,  for 
the  free  discussion  of  plans,  for  the 
freest  possible  criticism  of  alumni  ad- 
ministration, college  administration,  or 
of  anything  else  which  is  the  proper 
concern  of  a college  graduate  body.  A 
magazine  appearing  each  month,  with 
the  official  stamp  of  approval  of  the 
alumni  secretary’s  office,  would  naturally 
fall  under  the  suspicion  of  anyone  with 
a grievance  as  presenting  a biased  and 
unsound  expression  of  opinion. 

In  none  of  this  do  I mean  to  imply 
that  the  secretary  and  editor  either 
would  be  or  should  be  often  in  conflict. 
Such  a situation  would  seldom  occur, 
perhaps  it  never  would.  But  I believe 
it  essential  to  the  highest  usefulness  of 
the  Magazine  that  just  such  a possibil- 
ity of  conflict  should  be  preserved. 

So  much,  then,  for  what  might  be 
termed  an  idea!  plan  of  magazine  con- 
trol. Unhappily,  there  are  some  prac 
tical  considerations  involved. 

In  common  with  practically  every 
other  college  alumni  publication,  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine  has  gone 
through  a strenuous  three  years.  The 
war  is  blamed  for  the  misfortune.  It 
will  serve  as  an  alibi  here.  Subscrip- 
tions have  fallen  off.  Advertising  has 
been  hard  to  get.  Costs  have  leaped. 
Readers  of  this  Magazine  have  been 
aware  of  various  means  adopted  to  keep 
the  undertaking  financially  afloat.  As 
it  now  stands,  the  Magazine  is  self-sus- 
taining. I need  not  say.  however,  for 
you  already  know,  that  the  Magazine  is 
not  what  it  .should  be.  Improvement  In 
several  directions  is  imperative. 

If  the  Alumni  Magazine,  then,  is  to 
be  at  once  self-supporting  and  improved 
to  the  standard  at  which  it  should  he 


maintained,  there  must  in  all  probabil- 
ity be  a sharp  increase  in  subscription 
price.  Of  course,  if  the  alumni  associa- 
tion is  willing  to  pocket  a deficit  each 
year  there  need  be  no  consideration  of 
subscription  rates.  The  Magazine  may 
then  bo  made  what  the  association 
thinks  it  should  be,  regardless  of  cost. 

Such  a plan  would  probably  mean 
placing  the  alumni  association  dues 
high  enough  to  include  a subscription 
to  the  Magazine.  That  is,  every  alum- 
nus paying  his  annual  dues  to  the  asso- 
ciation. would  receive  the  Magazine  as 
a token  of  his  membership.  What  the 
association  dues  would  have  to  be  to 
cover  this  expense  would  be  for  others 
to  figure  out. 

Some  expense  might  be  saved  were 
the  editorship  handed  over  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  association.  How  much  is, 
again  matter  for  conjecture.  The  sal- 
ary list  of  the  present  Magazine  is  ex- 
tremely moderate.  The  present  editor- 
in-chief  does  not  live  wholly  upon  his 
Magazine  salary!  The  major  portion  of 
the  saving  accomplished  by  merging  the 
editorship  and  the  secretaryship  might 
easily  be  swallowed  up  by  uncatalogued 
incidental  expenses  incurred  by  the  sec- 
retary in  editing  the  Magazine.  This 
leaves  out  of  account  the  expenses  of 
business  management. 

It  is  in  a sense  an  issue  between  the 
ideal  and  the  expedient.  Doubtless  some 
money  can  be  saved  by  combining  the 
offices  of  editor  and  secretary.  At  the 
start  this  is  no  .small  consideration,  and 
it  may  be  found  no  less  a consideration 
as  time  passes.  It  might  be  possible  to 
secure  a better,  or  at  least  a higher- 
priced,  secretary  if  the  association  trus- 
tees could  offer  him  the  inducement  of 
a small  editorial  salary  in  addition  to 
his  secretarial  salary.  No  one  can  say 
how  enthusiastically  the  alumni  will 
take  hold  of  the  new  association,  how 
willing  they  will  be  to  finance  it  with 
sufficient  liberality  to  enable  it  to  per- 
form its  various  important  functions 
without  embarrassment.  From  the  pres- 
ent outlook,  there  is  nothing  to  fear. 

But  whatever  may  be  found  advisable 
at  the  beginning  for  reasons  of  expe- 
diency, and  in  spite  of  contrary  plans 
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followed  in  other  institutions,  I cannot 
help  feeling  that  in  the  long  run  the 
best  results  are  to  be  expected  by  keep- 
ing the  Alumni  Magazine  editorship  in- 
dependent of  the  alumni  secretary’s  of- 
fice. I should  expect  the  editor  and  the 
secretary  to  work  in  complete  harmony, 
since  both  would  serve  the  same  con- 
stituency. I should,  however,  expect 
the  editor  to  possess  the  courage  to 
challenge  the  secretary’s  office,  the 
alumni  administration  and  the  entire 
association  if  he  thought  the  issue  war- 
ranted him  in  doing  so. 

With  a publication  board  and  an  in- 
dependent editorship  established,  as  sug- 


gested, with  the  price  of  the  Magazine 
increased,  and  with  the  added  prestige 
incidental  to  the  formation  of  the  new 
alumni  association, — a prestige  to  be  re- 
flected in  an  increased  volume  of  adver- 
tising— it  seems  to  me  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Magazine  could  be  immeasure- 
ably  improved,  a credit  to  the  alumni 
association  and  to  Oberlin  College. 

I scarcely  need  add  that  in  this  I 
present  nothing  but  an  individual,  per- 
sonal opinion.  I speak  neither  for  the 
directors  of  the  Magazine  nor  for  the 
editorial-managerial  board.  It  is  offered 
merely  as  a basis  for  discussion. 


Planning  the  “Greater  Oberlin” 

Alumni  Asked  to  Contribute  to  Fund  for  Larger  Salaries 


Partial  details  of  the  college  financial 
program  are  made  public  with  the  state- 
ment that  a larger  undertaking,  involv- 
ing expansion  of  the  material  equip- 
ment of  the  institution,  is  in  course  of 
formulation  and  will  he  announced  upon 
completion. 

Early  in  February  a conference  was 
held  in  New  York,  attended  by  some  of 
tbe  Oberlin  trustees  and  by  other 
friends  of  the  institution,  at  which 
Oberlin’s  larger  needs  were  discussed. 
A tentative  program  was  considered,  in- 
volving a large  expenditure  of  money 
and  covering  several  years.  The  chief 
items  of  the  program  were  agreed  upon. 
It  remains  for  the  administrative  heads 
to  announce  the  complete  undertaking 
when  the  full  details  have  been  worked 
out  and  their  judgment  tells  them  the 
time  for  announcement  has  arrived. 

The  entire  faculty,  and  particularly 
the  administrative  committee,  have 
spent  much  earnest  effort  surveying 
the  future  pressing  needs  of  the  col- 
lege, covering  a period  of  from  seven  to 
ten  years.  They  have  tried  to  face  their 
present  situation,  to  analyze  it  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  to  make  note  of 
the  gaps  in  physical  equipment  and  the 
need  for  new  buildings,  and  to  frame 
remedies  adequate  to  meet  the  situation. 
In  addition,  they  have  considered  the 


present  financial  status  of  Oberlin  and 
the  impending  deficit. 

As  a result  of  this  survey  a statement 
is  promised  for  the  near  future,  out- 
lining the  development  and  growth  of 
the  college  in  recent  years,  announcing 
plans  for  an  immediate  campaign  for 
•H.OOO.OOO  or  .H, 500,000  for  building, 
student  aid  and  endowment,  and  third, 
picturing  the  “ Greater  Oberlin  ” to  be 
developed  during  the  next  decade,  which 
will  call  for  a total  expenditure  of 
something  like  $12,000,000. 

It  is  emphasized,  however,  that  the 
first  obligation  is  to  provide  for  the  cur- 
rent expense  budget  for  the  next  two 
years.  Including  the  amount  necessary 
to  pay  the  increased  salaries  recently 
voted  the  faculty.  Readers  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine,  of  course,  recall  that 
the  board  of  trustees  at  the  November 
meeting  decided  to  advance  faculty  sal- 
aries 50  per  cent.  Although  a consid- 
erable Increase  had  been  granted  in 
1917,  when  the  whole  salary  scale  was 
studied,  it  was  felt  that  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing had  advanced  to  such  height  that  a 
further  concession  was  Imperatively 
needed  as  a matter  both  of  justice  and 
of  expediency. 

By  the  new  scale  adopted  in  Novem- 
ber the  salary  of  an  instructor  is  made 
$1,500  to  $1,800,  of  an  assistant  pro- 
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fessor  $2,250  to  $3,150,  of  an  associate 
professor  $3,600,  of  a full  professor 
$3,750  to  $4,500.  It  was  pointed  out  at 
the  time  that  no  fewer  than  fourteen 
members  of  the  faculty  had  within  the 
year  declined  calls  to  larger  salaries 
elsewhere. 

This  50  per  cent  salary  increase  calls 
for  an  annual  expenditure  of  $175.000 — 
the  equivalent  of  an  additional  endow- 
ment of  $3,500,000  at  five  per  cent.  To 
take  the  step  it  was  necessary  to  lay 
under  tribute  every  available  source  of 
Income.  It  is  well  to  understand  the 
precise  situation  involved  in  these  con- 
siderations. 

For  the  years  1919-21,  the  fifty  per 
cent  increase  in  salaries  is  provided 
from  four  sources;  (1)  from  the  annual 
budget,  by  postponing  the  clearing  up  of 
an  accumulated  deficit;  (2)  by  increas- 
ing tuition  in  both  college  and  conser- 
vatory; (3)  by  increased  income,  be- 
ginning January  1,  1920,  from  the  Hall 
bequest;  and  (4)  by  cash  contributions 
of  $65,000,  still  to  be  raised. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1921-22,  it  is 
expected  that  the  Hall  income  will  carry 
the  entire  expense  for  the  increase  in 
salaries,  aside  from  that  portion  carried 
by  increased  tuitions  and  by  special 
Theological  endowment,  also  still  to  be 
raised. 

The  $65,000  item,  the  “ still  to  be 
raised  ” part  of  the  program  for  the 
1919-1921  period,  is  referred  to  the 
alumni.  Members  of  the  big  Oberlin 
family  will  be  asked  to  contribute  this 
portion  of  the  fund  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  decision  of  the  trustees  to  give 
the  Oberlin  faculty  salaries  commen- 
surate with  its  worth  and  its  needs. 

It  is  explained  that  pledges  may  be 
made  payable  in  two  installments,  the 
first  due  at  any  time  before  August  31, 

1920,  and  the  second  before  August  31, 

1921, 

Those  responsibie  for  the  finances  of 
the  college  will  be  inclined  to  take  the 
alumni  response  to  this  urgent  request 
as  an  accurate  measure  of  alumni  inter- 
est and  approval  of  the  larger  campaign 
to  be  announced  in  detail  a little  later. 
If  Oberlin  men  and  women  approve  of 
the  suggestion  of  the  " Greater  Ober- 


lin ” which  is  taking  shape  in  the  minds 
of  trustees  and  administrative  officials, 
they  are  expected  to  show  such  approval 
by  their  response  to  the  appeal  for  the 
$65,000  immediately  needed  to  meet  the 
salary  situation. 


GLEE  CLUB  CONCERT. 

The  annual  home  concert  of  the  Men’s 
Glee  Club  was  given  in  Finney  chapel 
February  7.  It  was  a very  successful 
entertainment,  and  the  return  of  many 
old  members  to  the  club  added  to  , the 
interest.  The  program,  an  especially 
well-chosen  one,  follows; 

Dedication Robert  Franz 

The  Blizzard  Charles  Wakefield  Cadman 

Lullaby E,  W.  Hanscom 

Piano  Solo — Scherzo  in  B Minor  . 

Chopin 

Mr.  Richey 

Minstrel  Song  . . . Adam  de  la  Hale 

The  Scissors-Grinder 

Flemish  Folk  Song 

Clouds Fred  Schilling 

Medley  (1919-1920)  ....  Original 
Glee  Club 

Two  Indian  Songs — 

Lullaby  . . . Thurlow  Lieurance 

Her  Blanket  . . Thurlow  Lieurance 

Mr.  Frazier 

These  two  Indian  Songs  are  based 
upon  original  melodies.  The  “Lul- 
laby” has  its  origin  in  a theme  of 
one  of  the  Southern  tribes;  the  sec- 
ond composition  is  based  upon  a 
Navajo  melody  and  describes  a 
woman  weaving  the  story  of  her 
life  in  “Her  Blanket.” 

Jazzloshes Anonymous 

Messrs.  Clark,  McLaughlin, 
Barden,  Lauthers 

One-Act  Tragedy H.  C.  L. 

Messrs.  Childers,  Newsom,  Jameson 
A Universal  Part  Song  . . A.  Flyverer 

Messrs.  Ward,  Metcalf,  Knesal,  Bent, 
Lancashire,  Andrews,  Graber,  Seller 
Five  Negro  Songs — 

De  Coppah  Moon,  Harry  Rowe  Shelley 

My  Ole  Banjo 

. Harvey  Worthington  Loomis 
Swing  Along  . . Will  Marion  Cook 

My  Lady  Chlo  . H.  Clough-Leighter 
De  Sandman  . . Daniel  Protheroe 

Alma  Mater 
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“Mr.  Speaker,”  Shouts  a Solon 

“The  Gentleman  from  Podunk,”  replies  Carl  Kimball,  ’00 


When  the  Ohio  legislature  adjourned 
the  other  day,  an  Oberlin  man  yielded 
(he  gavel  in  the  house  after  holding  it 
through  the  longest  session  in  the  recent 
history  of  the  state.  He  was — and  is — 
Carl  Russell  Kimball,  commonly  known 
as  Carl.  Carl  left  Oberlin  with  the  class 
of  1900 — that  naughty-naughty  aggrega- 
tion that  kept  things  astir  twenty  years 
ago.  Carl’s  was  a decennial  census 
class,  the  federal  government  lend- 
ing its  auspices  to  make  the  class  aus- 
picious. 

The  future  Speaker  Kimball  was  bet- 
ter known  in  college  as  Singer  Kimball 
and  Ball  Player  Kimball.  What  speak- 
ing he  did  was  inconspicuous.  Contem- 
poraries say  he  was  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular men  of  his  generation  at  Oberlin. 
Men  and  women  are  said  to  agree  as  to 
this.  He  was  something  of  a social  lion 
in  the  days  before  dancing  was  intro- 
duced as  an  aid  to  Honing.  The  path  of 
the  socially  ambitious  has  been  smoothed 
since  then.  Kimball  beat  his  own  path. 
He  was  as  much  at  home  behind  the  foot- 
lights in  boiled  shirt  and  spike-tails  as 
a glee  songster,  as  he  was  in  padded 
knickers  at  Athletic  park;  and  his  social 
graces  took  a back  seat  for  neither. 

We  ■were  speaking  of  paths.  Kirnball’s 
led  around  the  bases  to  the  scoring  place 
and  thence  to  a merchandising  location 
at  Madison,  0.  The  catalogues  attest  ^ 
that  he  matriculated  from  Madison.  He 
votes  in  Madison  and  gathers  coin  of 
the  realm  in  more  less  ample  quanti- 
ties from  the  same  advantageous  point. 
Madison  is  quite  a town.  Kimball  makes 
it  so. 

Prom  Madison,  as  a matter  of  fact  and 
necessity,  Carl  Kimball  was  elected  to 
the  legislature  some  six  years  ago.  He 
belonged  to  that  powerful  rural  major 
ity  in  the  assembly  that  'makes  it  hot 
for  the  cities  of  the  state.  None  much 
but  Republicans  live  in  Madison  and  so 
Kimball  is  part  of  that  other  majority 
which  hopes  to  redeem  the  country  from 
the  alleged  curse  of  Democracy  coming 
November. 


Kimball  made  such  an  impression  upon 
his  house  colleagues  during  his  first  ser- 
vice that  when  the  recent  legislature 
convened  in  January  of  last  year  they 
turned  to  him  and  said.  “ Here.  Carl,  is 
the  gavel.  Good  luck!  ” 

So  Kimball  ascended  the  rostrum.  It 
proved  to  be  the  longest  legislature  the 
oldest  inhabitant  remembers.  Through 
it  all  the  Oberlin  man,  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  merchandising  in  Madison, 
swung  the  gavel  to  the  delight  and  sat- 
isfaction of  all  beholders.  Mr.  Speaker 
presided  with  firmness,  dignity  and 
not  a little  of  that  social  distinction 
that  lent  so  much  eclat  to  his  days  at 
Oberlin. 

This  was  the  same  gavel,  by  the  way, 
that  Granville  W.  Mooney,  ’95,  used  on 
the  same  desk  back  in  the  days  when 
Ohio  was  Republican.  Mooney’s  next 
step  was  to  run  for  secretary  of  state — 
an  undertaking  to  which  the  voters  of 
the  state  took  a majority  exception  at 
'the  polls.  Exit.  Mooney.  Here’s  hop- 
ing no  ill  luck  for  Kimball,  ’00. 


A SCHOLARSHIP  BUREAU. 

A scholarship  bureau  established  a 
number  of  years  ago,  but  abandoned 
during  the  war.  has  now  been  reorgan- 
ized and  put  into  operation  by  the  Har- 
vard chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  so- 
ciety. As  in  other  years,  the  bureau  is 
intended  solely  for  the  use  of  Harvard 
undergraduates,  with  the  purpose  not  of 
tutoring  the  applicants  to  the  bureau, 
but  of  pointing  out  to  them  better  meth- 
ods of  study  and  so  forth. 

It  includes  a number  of  “advisers,” 
■w'ho  are  chosen  from  among  the  differ- 
ent groups  of  scholarship-holders,  and 
who  will  be  ready  to  assist  any  student 
who  is  having  difficulty  with  his  college 
courses,  and  who  wishes  aid  in  planning 
his  work,  arranging  his  study  hours,  and 
in  general  to  help  anyone  who  feels  the 
need  of  more  successful  systems  of 
study. 
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Mental  Tests  of  Oberlin  Freshmen 

Rank  High  in  Comparison  with  Other  Personnel 


Considoring  the  fact  that  the  army 
“ alpha”  mental  test  was  given  to  ovev 
a million  soldiers  during  the  war  pe- 
riod, many  persons  became  familiar 
with  the  procedure  and  the  exact  ques 
tions  of  the  test.  Whatever  it  may  have 
in  the  way  of  faults,  it  is  probably  fair 
enough  as  an  indicator  of  general  intel- 
ligence for  people  who  have  all  had  the 
same  school  advantages.  It  is  probably 
the  best  group  test  of  mental  ability  so 
far  devised. 

It  was  natural  that  after  the  war  sev- 
eral colleges  should  try  out  the  tests  on 
their  students.  At  Oberlin.  the  tests 
were  given  to  the  freshmen  by  the 
writer,  previously  an  officer  in  the  psy- 
chological division  of  the  surgeon  gen- 
eral’s office.  The  procedure  was  exactly 
as  given  in  the  army. 

A comparison  to  the  regular  run  of 
army  men  is  as  follows; 

ABC  C-  & 

grade  grade  plus  C below 

Average  in 

the  army...  4%  10%  17  % 25  % 44% 
Oberlin 

Freshmen  ..  .70%  26%  3.7%  .3%  0% 

In  the  army,  all  getting  above  C in 
grade,  i.e.  C plus  and  better,  were  con- 
sidered to  be  mentally  satisfactory  for 
offleership  (provided,  of  course,  social 
qualities  were  also  desirable).  This 
group  would  include  all  but  one  of  the 
Oberlin  freshmen. — a foreigner  handi- 
capped by  the  language  and  now  talcing 
only  a limited  schedule. 

Compared  to  other  colleges  which 
have  tried  out  the  alpha  examination, 
Oberlin  stands  quite  high. 

At  Brown  University,  the  average 
score  made  by  all  men  of  the  Brown  U. 
Officers’  Training  camp  was  140  points 
(out  of  a possible  212),  though  the  men 
of  the  strictly  classical  course  averaged 
157  points.  Oberlin  men  averaged  153 
points.  At  both  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, and  at  Iowa  University,  the  Lib- 


eral Arts  freshmen  men  averaged  149 
points  and  the  women  135.  At  Oberlin 
the  men  were  4 points  higher  than  the 
University  men.  and  the  women,  with 
145  points,  10  points  better  than  the 
women  of  the  Universities.  At  Dickin- 
son College,  Pa.,  men  and  women  ap- 
parently averaged  141  points.  At  two 
or  three  other  institutions  the  test  was 
not  given  exactly  according  to  the  army 
regulations,  so  the  results  are  not  strict- 
ly comparable;  but  the  indications  are 
that  Oberlin  also  stands  ahead  of  these. 

The  above  facts  are  indicative  of  two 
matters  of  interest  to  Oberlin  people.  In 
the  first  place,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  get  women  to 
enroll  in  the  college,  the  men  of  the  col- 
lege are  well  up  to  par  intellectually. 
From  the  nature  of  the  questions  asked 
in  the  test,  it  would  be  expected  that 
men  should  get  about  ten  points  more 
than  women.  In  the  Oberlin  examina- 
tion this  superiority  of  men  over  the 
women  was  maintained. 

The  generally  high  standing  of  the 
Oberlin  group  is  also  an  indication  of 
the  validity  of  the  present  policy  of  the 
college  in  excluding  from  entrance  to 
the  college  practically  all  those  who  fall 
into  the  lowest  third  of  their  respective 
high  school  classes.  In  the  total  of  330 
freshmen  tested,  there  are  surprisingly 
few  who  fall  below  the  army  B grade. — 
considered  a superior  mental  grade.  Two 
boys  and  a girl  in  Oberlin.  one  of  them 
16  years  old  and  the  other  one  17  years, 
made  200  points,  a score  very  rare  in 
any  of  the  camps. 

It  should  be  said  that  five  men  and 
two  women  had  had  a similar  test  be- 
fore (probably  not  the  same  blank),  and 
to  counteract  any  influence  of  practice 
ten  points  were  deducted  from  each  of 
these  individual  scores,  since  this 
amount  is  the  average-practice  gain 
from  taking  the  test  once. 

Enw.\nr)  S.  Jonks,  ’10, 

Asst.  Professor  of  Psychology. 
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An  Oberlin  Journalist  in  Russia 

Oliver  M.  Sayler’s  “Russia  White  or  Red”  Reviewed  by  Louis  E.  Lord,  ’97 


[Editor’s  Note. — Readers  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine  will  remember  Mr.  Sayler’s 
article  “ If  America  were  Bolshevized.” 
which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  January 
1.  1919.] 

Americans  w'ho  visit  Europe  can  be 
divided  roughly  into  two  classes. — those 
who  contrast  everything  which  they  see 
with  the  condition  in  “ Gawd’s  country  ” 
to  the  distinct  disadvantage  of  Europe: 
and  the  less  numerous  class  who  try  to 
put  themselves  in  sympathy  with  the 
country  in  which  they  are  traveling, 
who  try  to  understand  its  people  and 
their  ideals,  and  who  usually  know 
something  of  the  art,  literature,  and  lan- 
guage of  those  people,  Oliver  M.  Sayler, 
’09,  belongs  distinctly  to  the  latter  class. 
Further,  Mr.  Sayler  is  a journalist,  and 
a journalist  of  the  best  type;  and  there- 
fore his  book  is  written  with  the  idea 
of  being  read,  and  is  distinctly  reada- 
ble, Perhaps  that  is  the  most  outstand- 
ing characteristic  of  the  book, — its  clar- 
ity and  its  interest.  Mr.  Sayler  went  to  Rus- 
sia through  Siberia,  and  was  fortunate  or 
unfortunate  enough  to  reach  Moscow  not 
very  long  after  the  Bolshevist  revolution. 
He  lived  in  Moscow  for  several  months 
and  in  Petrograd  for  a shorter  time.  He 
witnessed  many  of  the  scenes  of  the  rev- 
olution, took  careful  notes,  understood 
what  he  saw,  and  has  produced  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  accurate  ac- 
counts of  contemporary  conditions  in 
that  unhappy  country. 

Throughout  the  perusal  of  the  book 
one  is  impressed  with  the  large  amount 
of  space  devoted  to  the  details  of  secur- 
ing food  enough  to  sustain  life;  and  the 
lack  of  food  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  at  present  con- 
fronting the  Russian  people.  No  doubt 
it  did  loom  large  in  Mr.  Sayler’s  exper- 
ience, and  it  must  he  still  the  most  ab- 
sorbing problem  in  the  experience  of 
those  who  are  now  in  the  old  capital  of 
Russia,  Mr.  Sayler  has  given  careful 
attention  to  the  ideals  of  the  Russian 
people.  He  does  not  try  to  make  them 
think  as  other  Europeans,  nor  does  he 


abuse  them  for  not  taking  the  same 
point  of  view  which  we  take  on  all 
questions.  He  has  really  tried  to  get  at 
the  heart  of  the  Russian  people,  and  to 
think  as  they  think;  and  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  a very  unusual  degree.  To  do 
this  Mr.  Sayler  has  had  to  secure  at 
least  a sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Rus- 
sian language,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
without  this  no  man  can  arrive  at  the 
real  conditions  in  Russia,  Anyone  who 
has  had  experience  in  European  travel 
knows  how  hopelessly  at  sea  he  is  in 
a country  whose  language  is  a closed 
book  to  him.  And  any  war  correspond- 
ent who  travels  through  Russia  and 
tries  to  write  up  the  Russian  situation 
from  the  door  of  an  international  sleep- 
ing car,  is  doomed  to  failure.  The  mere 
fact  that  Mr.  Sayler  stayed  for  four 
months  in  Moscow,  in  the  tumultuous 
conditions  which  he  found  there,  is  sig- 
nificant. He  must  have  had  a consider- 
able sympathy  with  the  Russian  people 
In  order  to  do  this. 

An  Oberlin  graduate  finds  himself 
strangely  at  home  in  these  pages.  Ref- 
erences to  Anderson,  Brackett  Lewis, 
and  other  Oberlin  men  are  so  common 
that  at  times  one  feels  that  he  Is  at 
tending  an  Oberlin  reunion. 

Mr.  Sayler  believes,  and  his  judg- 
ment carries  weight  with  it.  that  there 
is  no  middle  class  in  Russia,  and  that 
the  great  inert  body  of  peasants  may  be 
swayed  either  to  a white  or  to  a red  Rus- 
sia by  a very  small  minority  on  either 
side.  He  has  no  sympathy  with  the  Bol- 
shevists, but  he  does  make  their  posi- 
tion clear,  and  he  does  them  the  justice 
to  separate  them  from  the  Anarchists. 
He  carefully  considers  in  detail  the 
proclamation  which  nationalizes  women; 
and  points  out  that  it  is  not  a Bolshev- 
ist proclamation,  but  one  issued,  per- 
haps in  derision,  by  the  Anarchists  of 
the  city  of  Saratoff.  Mr.  Sayler  has  no 
patience,  and  quite  naturally  he  has  not, 
with  the  people  who  have  gone  to  Rus- 
sia without  any  preparation  for  such  a 
visit,  and  who  try  to  treat  the  Russians 
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as  if  they  were  Americans,  and  then 
find  fault  with  them  because  the  treat- 
ment does  not  take.  He  pays  his  re- 
spects incidentally  to  the  American  Am- 
bassador to  Russia  and  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Russia. 

On  the  whole,  this  book  by  Mr.  Say- 
ler  may  be  counted  as  one  of  the  most 
significant  contributions  to  our  knowt- 
edge  of  present  conditions  in  Russia. 

Incidentally  we  are  glad  to  learn  from 
Mr.  Saylor’s  book  that  the  great  art 
treasures  of  the  Hermitage  and  the  mod- 
ern paintings  in  the  Tretiakoff  Gallery 
are  unharmed. 

Mr.  Sayler  intends  to  issue  another 
volume.  The  Russian  Theater  under  the 
Revolution.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
this  volume  he  will  give  some  account 
of  contemporary  Russian  painting,  and 
that  his  volume  may  speedily  appear.  If 
it  proves  as  significant  as  the  one  un- 
der review,  Mr.  Sayler  will  indeed  have 
laid  all  those  interested  in  Russia  un- 
der a great  debt  to  him. 


PRIZE  AWARDED  CONSERVATORY 
STUDENT 

Mildred  Harter,  a member  of  the  Con- 
servatory class  of  1920,  was  awarded 
first  prize  in  a contest  of  young  singers 
recently  held  before  the  Ohio  Federa- 
tion of  Music  Clubs  in  Cleveland.  Miss 
Harter’s  home  is  in  Akron.  She  has 
been  a student  in  the  Conservatory  for 
the  past  four  years  and  is  a pupil  of 
Professor  W.  J.  Horner.  Gladys  Watt 
was  awarded  second  place  in  the  violin 
contest. 


FACULTY  CLUB  AS  A GRADUATE 
CENTER 

One  of  the  many  possibilities  of  the 
new  faculty  club  as  a social  factor  was 
brought  out  by  the  recent  ’98  class  re- 
union. The  ’98  people  so  much  appre- 
ciated and  enjoyed  the  part  played  by 
the  club  as  host  during  a large  part  of 
their  reunion  that  they  are  anxious  to 
encourage  other  classes  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privileges  offered.  Mark 
Thomsen,  who  had  the  club  guest  room 
for  a night,  was  the  first  of  his  class  to 
become  a non-resident  member.  Other 
memberships  were  taken  later.  The 


club  cordially  welcomes  the  alumni  as 
members  and  hopes  to  become  in  a real 
sense  an  Oberlin  Graduate  Club.  There 
is  always  a guest  room  for  alumni  mem- 
bers and  the  table  service  is  excellent. 
Such  a center  can  become  valuable  in 
bringing  about  more  frequent  meetings 
and  a better  understanding  between 
alumni  and  faculty.  R.  A.  Jelliffe,  sec- 
retary of  the  club,  will  furnish  any  in- 
formation requested. 


AELIOIAN  FELLOWSHIP 

The  Aelioian  fellowship  of  $500  for 
graduate  study  will  be  offered  for  the 
year  1920-21.  It  is  open  to  any  young 
woman  holding  a degree  from  Oberlin 
College.  Applications  for  the  fellow- 
ship should  be  in  the  hands  of  Profes- 
sor Charles  G.  Rogers,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  graduate  study  and  de- 
grees, not  later  than  April  1.  Applica- 
tions for  the  fellowship  should  be  ac- 
companied by: 

1.  A statement  of  the  plans  for 
work,  while  holding  the  fellowship. 

2.  A statement  of  work  done  since 
graduation. 

3.  Credentials  from  two  or  more 
persons  qualified  to  report  on  the  char- 
acter and  ability  of  the  candidate. 

4.  Grades  for  any  graduate  study 
done  outside  of  Oberlin. 

5.  A statement  of  the  general  health 
of  the  candidate. 

Aelioian  Alumnae  are  reminded  that 
subscriptions  toward  the  completion  of 
the  fellowship  fund,  which  will  enable 
the  association  to  offer  this  fellowship 
every  year,  will  be  gladly  received  by 
the  treasurer.  Dr.  Helen  F.  Cochran, 
Talcott  Hall,  Oberlin,  O, 


CAMPUS  NOTES 

M.  Carlo  Liten,  the  Belgian  player, 
and  members  of  his  company  of  French 
players  gave  three  plays  in  Warner  hall 
on  February  16. 

Dr.  Tasuku  Harada,  former  president 
of  Doshisha  University,  Kyoto,  Japan, 
gave  a series  of  lectures  recently  in 
Council  hall  on  “The  New  Spirit  of 
Japan.” 
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Athletics 


Director  of  Athletics  T.  Nelson  Met- 
calf has  announced  three  schedules  for 
varsity  athletics.  The  track  slate  is 
not  complete  as  yet  but  the  baseball 
and  football  schedules  are  definite. 

T rack 

March  12  — Oberlin  - Case  - Reserve 
at  Cleveland  (indoor). 

May  1 — Oberlin  - Wooster  - Case  at 
Oberlin. 

May  8 — Ohio  State  at  Columbus. 

May  22 — Big  Six  at  Columbus. 


Baseball 

April  17 — Reserve  at  Oberlin. 

April  23 — Ohio  State  at  Columbus. 
April  24 — Wesleyan  at  Delaware. 

May  5 — ^M''ooster  at  Oberlin. 

May  8 — Case  at  Oberlin. 

May  14 — Michigan  Aggies  at  Lansing. 
May  15— Detroit  U.  at  Detroit. 

May  19 — Case  at  Cleveland. 

May  26 — Michigan  Aggies  at  Oberlin. 
May  29 — Wooster  at  Wooster. 

June  1 — Ohio  State  at  Oberlin. 

June  12 — Wesleyan  at  Oberlin. 


Football 

October  2 — Heidelberg  at  Oberlin. 
October  9 — Ohio  State  at  Columbus, 
October  16 — Mt.  Union  at  Oberlin. 
October  23 — Wooster  at  Wooster. 
October  30 — Hiram  at  Oberlin. 
November  6 — Reserve  at  Cleveland. 
November  13 — Case  at  Oberlin. 


BASKETBALL 

The  varsity  basketball  team  has 
compiled  a record  of  three  games  won 
and  four  games  lost  in  the  Ohio  confer- 
ence race.  The  team  has  met  all  of  the 
fastest  teams  in  the  conference  and  has 
several  hard  games  ahead.  Although 
on  paper  Oberlin’s  record  does  not  look 
so  bright,  it  happens  that  every  game 
lost  has  been  a close  affair.  The  team 
has  not  lost  a conference  game  by  more 
than  five  points. 

Akron,  leader  in  the  state  race,  nosed 
out  a victory  over  the  Crimson  and 
Gold  in  Warner  Gym  January  17  by  a 


19-16  score.  This  contest  was  by  all 
odds  the  most  spectacular  affair  staged 
on  the  home  court  this  season. 

After  losing  a freak  game  to  Baldwin- 
Wallace  at  Berea  on  January  20  by  27- 
24  count,  the  Oberlin  quintet  returned 
home  to  put  a crimp  in  the  Reserve 
outfit  the  following  Saturday.  The 
game  was  slow  but  Oberlin  had  the 
edge  on  its  Cleveland  rivals  throughout 
the  fray.  The  final  score  showed  Ober- 
lin the  victor,  11-6. 

Case  staged  a last-minute  rally  to  de- 
feat Oberlin  by  a 23-22  count  on  the 
Scientists’  gym,  January  31.  Speel- 
man's  athletes  led  throughout  the  ma- 
jority of  the  contest  but  the  Case  team 
came  up  from  behind  in  the  last  few 
minutes  to  register  a.  victory.  The  win- 
ning basket  was  made  45  seconds  be- 
fore the  timer’s  gun  closed  the  game. 

Oberlin  broke  even  on  its  two-game 
trip  February  6 and  7.  The  Heidelberg 
quintet  was  defeated  by  a 28-19  count. 
Wheeler  totaled  22  of  his  team’s  points 
in  this  battle.  The  next  night  the  team 
bowed  to  Dennison.  The  big  Red  cage 
team  rolled  up  28  points  to  Oberlin’s 
25.  Wheeler,  although  under  the  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  the  Denison  guards,  piled 
up  13  points. 

Ohio  State  proved  too  fast  for  the 
Crimson  and  Gold  quintet  in  Warner 
gym,  February  14.  The  Buckeyes  fin- 
ished on  the  long  end  of  a 32-13  score. 

Captain  Hubbert  and  Frey  have  been 
playing  a consistently  defensive  game 
throughout  the  season.  Millikan  at 
center  has  rounded  into  a fast,  steady 
pivot  man.  Wheeler,  Landis  and  Berth- 
off  have  been  handling  the  forwards 
jobs.  Nig  Steller  was  lost  to  the  team 
by  graduation  in  January. 


Warren  E.  “Nig”  Steller,  the  greatest 
athlete  that  Oberlin  has  produced  dur- 
ing the  present  student  generation, 
wore  the  varsity  uniform  for  the  last 
time  in  the  game  against  Reserve. 

Steller  has  completed  three  seasons 
of  varsity  basketball.  He  has  played 
the  same  number  of  years  of  baseball 
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and  so  will  be  ineligible  for  the  spring 
sport. 

Few  Oberlin  athletes  have  made  any- 
thing like  Steller’s  record  while  wear- 
ing the  Crimson  and  Gold.  He  has 
played  two  years  of  varsity  football, 
captaining  the  team  each  year,  and  has 
had  three  years  on  the  varsity  basket- 
ball and  baseball  squads. 

Last  fall’s  gridiron  season  marked  the 
height  of  Steller’s  athletic  fame.  He 
played  a whirlwind  game  all  season  and 
led  the  team  to  the  first  championship 
that  Oberlin  has  had  since  1913.  Every 
Ohio  sport  writer  who  picked  an  all- 
state  eleven  placed  Steller  on  the  myth- 
ical team.  He  was  listed  on  the  Out- 
ing’s honor  roll  of  football  men. 


ENROLMENT  BY  STATES. 

Of  the  1.614  students  enrolled  at  Ober- 
lin last  year  1.528  came  from  46  states 
and  territories  of  the  United  States;  76 
came  from  15  foreign  countries. 

Ohio  furnished  755  students,  Pennsyl- 
vania 157  students,  New  York  118,  Illi- 
nois 84,  Michigan  70,  Indiana  39,  Iowa 
31.  Minnesota  30,  Massachusetts  26, 
Wisconsin  23,  New  Jersey  16,  Missouri 
16,  Connecticut  14,  Nevada  13,  Colo- 
rado 13, 

The  increased  percentage  of  Ohio  stu- 
dents in  1918-19  is  accounted  for  in  part 
by  the  fact  that  a large  number  of  the 
men  in  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  unit  came  from 
northern  Ohio. 


FACULTY  NOTES 

Professors  Martin,  Wager,  Stetson 
and  Hubbard  have  been  granted  leaves 
of  absence  for  the  whole  of  next  year, 
and  Professor  Hubbard  for  the  second 
semester. 

Mrs.  Bennett  and  Mrs.  Charlotte  De- 
muth  Williams  have  recently  given  re- 
citals in  New  York  and  Cleveland. 

Professor  Sherman,  who  sailed  for 
England  in  November  for  study,  has 
been  compelled  by  ill  health  to  return 
to  this  country.  He  has  recently  under- 
gone an  operation  in  a Providence  (R. 
I.)  hospital  to  correct  a bone  misplace- 
ment which  had  caused  sciatica. 


PRESIDENT  KING  IN  THE  EAST 

After  attending  the  Mid-Year  Educa- 
tional Conference  at  Ypsilante,  Mich., 
President  King  went  directly  to  New 
York,  where  besides  attending  the 
trustee  committee  meeting,  he  made 
several  addresses.  He  also  attended  a 
meeting  at  Springfield.  Mass.,  of  Ober- 
lin alumni  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 
and  Western  Massachusetts  and  a sim- 
ilar meeting  in  Boston  and  addressed 
the  Brookline  Forum  on  February  3. 
He  was  in  attendance  at  the  Inter- 
church  conference  on  organic  union. 


ARTISTS’  RECITALS 
On  January  30,  a concert  was  given 
in  Finney  chapel  by  the  Cleveland  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  Mr.  Nikolai  Sokoloff, 
conductor,  Mr.  Mischa  Levitzki,  piano 
soloist.  The  program  follows: 

Symphony  in  D minor  . Cesar  Franck 
Lento 
Allegretto 
Allegro 

Concerto  in  A minor  . . . Schumann 

Allegro 
Intermezzo 
, Allegro  vivace 

Fantasie — Overture,  “Romeo  and  Juliet” 

Tschaikovsky 


The  Philadelphia  Symphony  orches- 
tra, Mr.  Leopold  Stowoski,  conductor, 
appeafed  on  the  evening  of  February  18. 
They  presented  the  following  program 
to  a delighted  audience: 

Overture,  “Der  Freischutz”  . . Weber 

Symphony  No.  8,  in  F . . Beethoven 

Allegro  vivace  e con  brio 
Allegretto  Scherzando 
Menuetto  e trio 

Finale.  Allegro  vivace 

(Played  without  pause  between 
the  movements) 

Solemn  Melody  . . . Walford  Davies 

L’AprSs-midi  d’un  Faune  . . Debussy 

Overture  and  Venusberg  Music  from 

“Tannhaeuser” Wagner 

(Paris  version) 
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An  Opportunity  in  Science 

Discusssed  by  Robert  A.  Millikan,  ’91 


Professor  Robert  A.  Millikan,  '91,  con- 
tributes a leading  article  ,to  Science 
(New  York)  on  the  “New  Opportunity 
in  Science.”  Mr.  Millikan  is  a member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

“However  important  the  problem  of 
distribution  may  be,”  he  writes,  “there 
can  be  no  uncertainty  about  the  even 
greater  importance  of  the  problems  of 
production.  One  little  new  advance 
like  the  discovery  of  ductile  tungsten, 
which  makes  electric  light  one-third  as 
expensive  as  it  was  before,  is  a larger 
contribution  to  human  well-being  than 
all  kinds  of  changes  in  the  social  order. 
The  man  who  finds  a way  to  harvest  his 
hay  so  as  to  make  a given  plot  of 
ground  feed  twice  as  many  cattle  as  it 
did  before,  has  contributed  immeasur- 
ably to  human  welfare.  So  has  the  bi- 
ologist who  shows  mankind  how  to  de- 
feat the  law  of  Malthus  and  to  propa- 
gate rationally  instead  of  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  the  jungle.  Or,  again, 
the  pure  scientists  who  for  ten  years 
worked  out  the  properties  of  discharges 
of  negative  electricity  through  highly 
exhausted  bulbs  and  so  made  possible 
the  use  of  pure  electron  discharges  in 
multiplying  enormously  the  possibilities 
of  telephonic  and  telegraphic  communi- 


cation—the  corner-stone  of  international 
good  will — have  made  their  lives  count 
for  humanity  as  very  few  political  or 
social  reformers  have  ever  been  able  to 
do.  These  are  the  sort  of  opportunities 
which  lie  before  the  young  man  who  is 
now  choosing  his  lifework  in  science, 
and  incomparable  opportunities  they 
are.” 

The  nation,  then,  needs  a great  num- 
ber of  trained  scientific  workers  and 
favorable  conditions  under  which  they 
may  work.  One  of  the  most  urgent 
needs.  Professor  Millikan  finds,  is  “for 
the  development  in  connection  with  five 
or  six  American  universities  of  great  re- 
search institutes  in  the  natural  sciences, 
such  as  do  not  exist  at  all  today,  insti- 
tutes in  which  there  will  be  as  many 
able  investigators  devoting  two-tblrds  of 
their  time  and  energy  to  research.” 

Commenting  on  the  size  and  fre- 
quency of  great  gifts  for  public  enter- 
prises by  Americans  of  wealth,  Millikan 
suggests  that  “the  great  opportunity  in 
science  for  the  man  who  wishes  to  in- 
vest his  funds  where  they  will  count 
most  for  his  country  and  his  race  lies 
in  the  endowment  of  research  chairs, 
or,  better,  sani-research  chairs  in  a few 
suitably  chosen  educational  institu- 
tions.” 


He  is  Callecd  China’s  “Best  Friend” 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Tenney,  ’82,  has  Spent  His  Life  in  the  Orient 


" The  best  friend  China  ever  had  ” Is 
the  way  our  cousins  of  the  Orient  some- 
times refer  to  Dr.  Charles  D.  Tenney, 
t ’82,  Dr.  Tenney  belongs  to  that  widely 
scattered  brotherhood  of  Oberlin  men 
who  are  doing  the  useful  work  of  the 
world,  often  in  inconspicuous  quarters 
of  the  globe  but  always  In  the  conscious- 
ness that  their  labors,  however  unob- 
served by  the  world  at  large,  are  con- 
tributing to  the  sum  total  of  human 
progress. 

Dr.  Tenney  has  spent  his  life  in  dis- 


tinguished service  in  China.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  School  of  Theology  in 
1882  and  his  career  since  graduation 
has  been  one  of  practically  unbroken  la- 
bor for  the  nation  of  the  far  east.  In 
his  early  years  in  China  he  established 
in  Tientsin  a school  for  Chinese  boys 
and  at  the  same  time  was  engaged  by 
Li  Hung  Chang  as  tutor  for  his  sons. 
Thereafter  he  was  made  president  of  the 
University  of  Tientsin  and  also  of  Poa 
ting  Fu. 

For  some  years  he  was  employed  by 
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the  Chinese  government  to  establish  a 
school  system  for  the  metropolitan  prov- 
ince of  Chili.  During  the  Boxer  out- 
break in  1900  he  was  secretary  of  the 
provisional  government  established  by 
the  allies. 

Later  Dr.  Tenney  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  for  a year  with  the  first 
band  of  Chinese  students.  Next  he  was 
appointed  by  the  American  government 
to  the  position  of  of  Chinese  secretary 
of  legation  at  Peking.  To  this  have 
been  added  the  positions  of  first  secre- 
tary and  also  that  of  counsellor  of  le- 
gation. Since  the  resignation  of  Minis- 
ter Paul  S.  Reinsch,  last  fall,  Dr.  Ten- 
ney has  been  acting  as  head  of  the  lega 
tidn  in  the  capacity  of  charge  d’affaires. 

At  other  times  Dr.  Tenney  has  acted 
as  American  consul  at  Nanking,  vice- 
consul  and  interpreter  at  Tientsin,  dele- 
gate to  the  joint  international  opium 
conference  at  Shanghai.  He  was  deco- 
rated with  the  Chinese  Double  Dragon, 
third  class  No.  1,  in  1895.  In  the  face 
of  all  these  activities  Dr.  Tenney  has 
found  time  to  publish  a number  of  text 
books  of  wide  acceptance  in  the  United 
States. 

Our  American  missionaries  have  al- 
ways found  him  ready  to  help  in  every 
possible  way.  Dr.  Tenney  has  not  only 
been  China’s  " best  friend.”  hut  best 
friend  of  those  who  have  gone  from 
America  to  help  China. 

Dr.  Tenney  is  a graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth College  and  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  that  institution  in  token 
of  the  educational  work  he  had  done  in 
China.  He  is  a brother  of  Mrs.  Juliet 
H.  Brand  of  Oberlin. 


JAPANESE  MILITARISM. 

Theodore  E.  Burton,  '72,  former 
United  States  senator  from  Ohio,  is 
making  a tour  of  the  world,  studying  in 
particular  the  politics  and  governmental 
systems  of  oriental  nations.  He  is  writ- 
ing a series  of  newspaper  articles  syn- 
dicated in  the  United  States.  In  an  ar- 
ticle from  Tokio.  printed  in  mid-Febru- 
ary, Mr.  Burton  wrote: 


"I  must  confess  to  some  disappoint- 
ment in  the  attitude  of  the  radical  re- 
formers in  relation  to  militarism. 
Among  most  of  them,  as  well  as  among 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  it  is  still 
thought  that  Japan  must  maintain  and 
Increase  her  military  strength  for  pur- 
poses of  defense,  as  they  express  it.  One 
of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  leaders 
of  the  progressive  movement  told  me: 

“ 'England  says  she  must  have  con- 
trol of  the  seas  in  order  to  maintain 
peace.  I am  not  so  sure  but  that  means 
a peace  altogether  of  her  own  making 
and  of  her  own  liking.  She  is  to  have 
ownership  or  control  of  most  of  the  ter- 
ritory taken  from  Germany.  We  have 
only  the  Marshall  and  Caroline  islands, 
and  that  with  an  understanding  that  we 
shall  not  fortify  them.  They  are  nat- 
urally our  outer  line  of  defense.  We 
were  worsted  at  Paris.  You  of  America 
have  Islands  scattered  over  the  Pacific 
which  you  can  fortify;  then,  too,  this 
war  has  shown  that  you  can  raise  an 
army  of  5,000,000  in  six  months.’ 

“On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
members  of  the  diet,  leading  educators 
and  prominent  financiers  and  business 
men,  who  deplore  the  rampant  military 
ambitions  of  their  countrymen.  Lead- 
ers in  foreign  trade  and  industry,  many 
of  whom  have  for  a long  time  resided 
in  the  United  States  or  in  England, 
recognize  that  their  country  must  avoid 
friction  with  other  countries  if  she  is 
to  secure  the  best  results  for  her  peo- 
ple. 

“It  must  be  said  that  Japan  has  done 
much  less  in  adopting  modern  ideas  of 
popular  government,  than  in  utilizing 
foreign  methods,  which  afford  military 
strength  and  prosperity  in  trade  and  in- 
dustry. The  success  of  the  movement 
for  more  liberal  institutions  and  minis- 
terial responsibility  which  has  been  so 
notable  a feature  almost  everywhere  in 
recent  years,  must  depend  upon  the  de- 
gree of  awakening  among  her  own  peo- 
ple, and  in  no  small  measure  upon  the 
success  of  newly  established  democratic 
governments  elsewhere.” 
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OBERLIN  WOMEN’S  CLUB 
IN  CLEVELAND 

Oberlin  alumnae  in  Cleveland  have  or- 
ganized as  The  Cleveland  Oberlin  Wom- 
en’s Club.  On  November  20,  1919,  the 
club  met  at  the  home  of  Helen  Rock- 
well. About  80  Oberlin  alumnae  were 
present  for  the  business  meeting  and 
the  fun  that  followed.  Helen  Rudd 
Cochran  was  elected  president  of  the 
club;  Mrs.  O.  V.  Mauer,  treasurer; 
Helen  Harvey,  corresponding  secretary; 
Celia  Scoby  Clarke,  recording  secretary. 
The  club  has  set  aside  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  each  month  as  "luncheon  day,” 
meeting  informally  to  lunch  together  at 
Halle’s  lunch  room.  If  there  are  any 
Oberlin  women  in  Cleveland  who  have 
not  been  discovered  by  the  club  as  yet, 
they  will  confer  pleasure  upon  the  club 
members — and  themselves — if  they  will 
get  In  touch  with  some  of  the  officers  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  show  up  at  the 
monthly  luncheons. 


NEW  ENGLAND  ALUMNI  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Oberlin  alumni  of  Boston  were  made 
happy  by  a visit  from  President  King 
during  the  last  days  of  January.  On 
the  evening  of  the  30th  over  fifty  gath- 
ered at  the  Vendome  Hotel  to  greet 
him.  Mr.  Bohn  told  of  “The  Old  Ober- 
lin in  the  new  Day”  with  a lively  ac- 
companyment  of  good,  new  jokes.  Dr. 
James  L.  Barton,  who  received  his  LL.D. 
from  Oberlin,  spoke  on  “The  Challenge 
of  the  Near  East”  and  praised  Presi- 
dent King’s  reports  on  his  wmrk  in  the 
Near  East.  In  “The  Present  Day  Chal- 
lenge to  the  College”  President  King 
pictured  the  wonderful  Oberlin  that  is 
to  be  until  guests  almost  regretted  that 
their  lot  had  fallen  in  earlier  days.  At 
the  speakers’  table  were  Professor 
Thomas  N.  Carver  now  of  Harvard, 
Professor  John  T.  Shaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Don  King,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Savage 
and  President  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Ross. 
The  hosts  and  hostesses  at  dinner  were 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  H.  Waterman,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ralph  H.  Houser,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  S.  Retan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ethel- 
bert  Graybill.  There  was  a special 
table  for  members  of  the  classes  of  ’17 
and  18.  Praise  is  due  Mrs.  Sherwood, 
who  at  the  last  moment  undertook  the 
decorations  and  made  a most  attractive 
Oberlin  atmosphere  wdth  pennants  and 
bunting  sent  by  Mr.  Bohn. 


THE  ILLINOIS  ALUMNI 

The  Oberlin  Alumni  Association  of 
Illinois  held  its  annual  luncheon  Jan- 
uary 3 at  the  Hotel  Sherman.  The 
Glee  club — just  returning  from  their 
western  trip — were  present  and  gave 
their  full  concert,  which  was  enthusias- 
tically received  by  about  150  Oberlin 
alumni  and  friends.  Dr.  Dudley  Reed, 
president  of  the  association,  was  in 
charge  of  the  arrangements  and  pre- 
sided at  the  luncheon.  The  oflicers 
elected  for  the  year  1920-21  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

President,  Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Smith, 
’98;  vice-president,  C.  H.  Ewing,  ex-’92; 
secretary-treasurer,  Ruth  Nichols,  '03; 
executive  committee:  C Dean  Wells, 

’10;  Faith  McAuley,  ’99;  Marjory  Hull, 
’12;  Charlotte  Weatherill,  ’15;  Paul 
Warren,  ’06. 


ALUMNI  PERSONALS 
1865 — Dr.  Lucien  C.  Warner  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  commission  on 
the  Congregational  World  Movement. 
In  speaking  of  it  the  Congregationalist 
and  Advance  says;  “He  brings  to  its 
work  not  only  the  ripened  -wisdom  of 
his  long  experience  in  business  affairs 
and  religious  organizations  but  a large 
body  of  detailed  special  knowledge  of 
Congregational  mission  agencies  and  of 
the  history  and  ideals  of  our  Pilgrim 
fellowship.  The  denomination  owes 
him  a heavy  debt  for  his  devoted  serv- 
ice in  the  past  and  will  heartily  appre- 
ciate this  new  evidence  of  his  loyal  in- 
terest.” 
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’70 — Dr.  James  Fairchild  Baldwin  is 
this  year  president  of  the  Ohio  State 
Medical  Association.  He  has  been  for 
many  years  in  active  surgical  practice, 
and  is  professor  of  clinical  surgery  at 
Ohio  State  University.  He  has  built  up 
Grant  Hospital,  of  which  he  is  the 
head,  until  it  is  now  the  largest  Hospi- 
tal in  Columbus,  and  is  said  to  he  the 
largest  private  hospital  in  the  world. 
Plans  are  now  being  made  for  an  ad- 
dition which  will  increase  the  capacity 
by  about  60  beds.  He  and  his  class- 
mates are  planning  tor  a reunion  in 
Oberlin  at  the  next  commencement, 
fiftieth  anniversary,  and  it  is  likely  that 
the  classes  of  ’69  and  ’71  will  meet  with 
them. 

’78 — ^Wilder  S.  Metcalf  is  serving  his 
second  term  in  the  Kansas  State  Sen- 
ate. He  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  Military  Affairs  and  a member  of  the 
committee  on  Cities  of  the  second  class. 
Education,  Mines  and  Mining,  and  Rail- 
roads. 

’82 — Sophia  Smith  Burt  and  her  hus- 
band, Arthur  Burt,  are  living  at  San 
Antonio  Heights,  Calif.  Mr.  Burt  is 
practicing  law  in  Upland. 

’84 — S.  Luella  Miner,  LL.D.,  president 
of  the  North  China  Union  Woman’s 
College,  came  to  this  country  last  sum- 
mer for  her  Sabbatical  year.  Her  sup- 
posed vacation  has  been  a strenuous 
one,  twenty  consecutive  weeks  being 
given  to  constant  and  wearing  work, 
and  then,  under  force  of  circumstanes 
came  a hurried  trip  westward  to  sail 
for  China  February  19  to  resume  her 
place  there  alter  an  absence  of  only 
nine  months,  instead  of  the  fourteen  al- 
lowed. During  this  time  articles  have 
appeared  from  her  pen  in  The  Congi’e- 
gationalist  and  Advance,  and  the  Mis- 
sionary Herald. 

’84,  ’88  t.— Dr.  C.  A.  Vincent  has  re 
cently  completed  his  third  year  as 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church. 
Winter  Park,  Florida.  Since  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  church  is  made  up  largely 
of  winter  residents,  who  are  supporters 
of  churches  in  the  North,  and  in  ad- 
dition is  constantly  changing,  it  is  a re- 
markable record  that  since  the  begin- 
ning of  Dr.  Vincent’s  pastorate,  the 


church  has  made  rapid  strides  in 
advancement.  The  benevolences  have 
multiplied  by  four  and  through  the 
pastor’s  work  as  president  of  the  school 
and  civic  league,  the  church  is  having 
a wide  influence  tor  good  citizenship. 
Dr.  Vincent  also  does  two  hours  work  a 
week  at  Rollins  college  in  organizing 
the  new  department  of  Community  Life 
and  Organization. 

’89 — Professor  Maynard  M.  Metcalf 
has  been  elected  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  publication  of  the  official 
journal  of  the  American  society  of  Zo- 
ologists and  also  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee for  the  American  Society  of  Zool- 
ogists to  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil. He  is  announced  for  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  West- 
ern Mountains  before  the  Minute  Men’s 
club  of  the  Associate  Congregational 
church  of  Baltimore. 

’87,  ’89  — Miriam  Blossom  Berle, 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Berle, 
is  studying  in  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  this 
year.  Their  son  Adolf,  Jr.,  is  practicing 
law  in  New  York  City. 

’92 — Professor  Gerald  B.  Smith  of  Chi- 
cago University  and  Inez  Michener 
Smith  are  spending  the  winter  in  Clare- 
mont, Calif. 

’93 — Dr.  Stowell  B.  Dudley  has  been 
transferred  from  Mardin,  Turkey,  to 
Beirut,  Syria,  to  take  charge  of  the  med- 
ical work  in  that  region.  He  expects  to 
return  to  this  country  in  March  with 
the  other  workers  of  the  Near  East  Re- 
lief Committee. 

’93 — Miss  Florence  Snell  writes  from 
Oxford,  England,  where  she  is  resting, 
preparatory  to  making  the  last  lap  of 
her  journey  to  this  country. 

’93 — Antoinette  M.  P.  Metcalf  is  as- 
sociate and  reference  librarian  in 
M'^ellesley  College. 

’93 — Julia  Fairchild,  after  a year's 
leave  of  absence,  has  returned  to  her 
work  in  the  primary  grades  of  the  New 
York  public  schools.  On  her  way  from 
Berea,  Ky.,  she  spent  a few  days  in 
Oberlin. 

’94 — Mrs.  Edith  Sumner  Simpson’s 
son  is  a freshman  in  the  Boston  School 
of  Technology. 

’94 — In  the  Outlook  of  January  28, 
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Wayne  B.  Wheeler  has  an  article  on 
Law  and  Order,  written  at  the  request 
of  the  editors  for  a clear  statement  of 
the  duty  of  the  American  citizen  under 
the  prohibition  law. 

’95  t. — Rev.  James  Bond  was  building 
secretary  in  Camp  Zachary  Taylor, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  from  October  14,  1917 
to  November  17,  1918,  after  which  he 
worked  with  the  colored  department  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  a history  of  the 
army  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Camp 
Zachary  Taylor  the  following  tribute 
was  paid  him.  “A  man  of  unusual 
ability  and  with  a heart  ful!  of  the 
spirit  of  service,  he  endeared  himself  to 
the  men  who  lovingly  called  him  ‘Daddy 
Bond.’  His  work  with  the  men  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  was  his  greatest  serv- 
ice.” His  address  is  722  W.  Kentucky 
St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

’07,  ’ll — Fred  M.  Warner  and  Edna 
Bronson  Warner  have  moved  from  Lodi 
to  805  S.  Vine  St.,  Orville,  where  Mr. 
Warner  continues  his  connection  with 
the  Horr-Warner  Co.,  onion  growers. 

’03 — Elizabeth  Kimball  is  spending 
the  winter  in  Pasadena,  Calif. 

’06 — Carl  B.  Wilson,  professor  of  agri- 
cultural education  in  the  University  of 
Idaho,  has  been  appointed  state  super- 
visor of  vocational  agriculture  by  the 
Idaho  state  board  of  education,  and  has 
recently  issued  a 50  page  bulletin  en- 
titled “Vocational  Agriculture  in  Idaho 
High  Schools,”  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  serve  as  a guide  to  school  boards, 
superintendents  and  principals  of  the 
state  in  organizing  the  instruction  on 
high  school  agriculture  upon  a voca- 
tional basis  in  conformity  with  the  fed- 
eral vocational  education  act. 

’07 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  A.  Book- 
waiter  (Amy  Shuey)  were  to  be  settled 
at  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y.,  with  their 
lour  children  after  February  15.  Mr. 
Bookwalter  will  be  executive  secretary 
for  the  eastern  region  under  the  Inter- 
national committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
with  headquarters  at  347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  Mr.  Bookwalter  returned  in 
July  from  a year  spent  with  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  overseas,  part  of  the  time  in  Eng- 
land, a part  in  Paris  and  the  last  three 
months  in  charge  of  the  Le  Mans  area. 


’08 — Laura  Perry  Arnee  is  doing  cler- 
ical work  with  the  Lite  Extension  Insti- 
tute, 25  West  45th  St.,  New  York. 

’08— Leila  F.  Beard  is  teaching  Senior 
American  History  at  South  High  School, 
Youngstown. 

’08— Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  S.  Shankland 
(Vera  Tinker)  and  little  son,  John  Wil- 
liam, are  spending  several  months  with 
Mr.  Shankland’s  mother  near  Estacada, 
Oregon.  There  permanent  Portland, 
(Oregon)  address  is  111  E.  85th  St.,  N. 

’10-cons.— Helen  H.  Sloan  is  doing 
Chautauqua  and  lyceum  concert  work. 
Her  address  is  Rockwell  City,  Iowa. 

’10 — Nicholas  G.  Katsunoff  is  a pro- 
fessor in  the  Collegiate  and  Theological 
Institute  at  Samokov,  Bulgaria,  con- 
nected with  the  American  Board. 

’ll — Florence  Pope  is  business  man- 
ager of  the  new  residence  hall  for  girls 
at  Indiana  university,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

’12 — Joseph  P.  Conolly  is  professor  of 
mineralogy  and  petrography  in  the  S. 
Dakota  State  School  of  Mines,  Rapid 
City,  S.  D. 

’13 — Franklin  P.  Metcalf  since  his 
discharge  from  military  service  has  re- 
turned to  his  old  position  in  the  bio- 
logical survey,  U.  S.  department  of  agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C. 

’13 — Farles  E.  Dodds  is  librarian  in 
the  New  York  public  library,  42d  street 
and  Fifth  avenue.  Her  home  address  Is 
Gramercy  Park,  145  E.  21st  street. 

’13 — Mrs.  A.  C.  Reeds  (Mabel  Byers) 
is  living  at  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

’13  m. — Raymond  C.  Moley  is  director 
of  the  Cleveland  Foundation,  with  of- 
fices at  1215  Swetland  building. 

’14 — Ada  Simpson  Sherwood  is  work- 
ing in  the  survey  department  of  the 
inter-church  world  movement.  Her  work 
is  combined  particularly  with  religious 
education  in  the  home.  Her  address  is 
97  St.  Stephen  street,  suite  14,  Boston, 
Mass. 

’14 — Arthur  K.  Rupp  returned  from 
France  in  September  and  is  employed 
as  a clerk  in  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Highway  department  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  He  spent  four  months  at  Montpel- 
ier university.  The  American  students 
at  Montpelier  not  only  published  a 
weekly  paper  but  brought  out  an  an- 
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nual,  the  only  effort  of  the  kind  at- 
tempted by  an  American  student  de- 
tachment in  France.  Mr.  Rupp  was  de- 
tained six  weeks  in  a French  hospital 
with  a fever.  His  address  is  Shire- 
manstown,  Pa. 

'14,  '16 — Arthur  G.  Neff  and  Heien 
Wagner  Neff  are  living  at  35  Coiumbus 
avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

'14 — Robert  T.  Somers  and  Rachaei 
Wagner  Somers  of  3503  Schaffer  Piace, 
Pittsburgh,  are  receiving  the  sympathy 
of  friends  over  the  death  of  their  in- 
fant daughter,  Gwendolyn,  which  oc- 
curred at  Allegheny  General  Hospital, 
Pittsburgh,  January  17. 

'15 — Walter  B.  Bird  is  assistant  physi- 
cal director  of  the  Cleveland  Heights 
(0.)  high  school. 

'15 — Avis  E.  Edgerton  is  supervisor  of 
physical  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Superior,  Wis.  Her  address  is  1600 
Ogden  avenue. 

'15 — Mrs.  Mark  Bailey  (Marcia  E. 
Edgerton)  is  living  at  519  S.  Second 
street,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  Mr.  Bailey 
is  a professor  in  Whitman  coilege. 

'15 — J.  Warren  Severy,  after  his  re- 
turn from  France  was  for  a time  chem- 
ist in  the  research  laboratory  of  the 
Aluminum  Ore  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He 
is  now  instructor  in  Botany  in  Oregon 
Agricultural  college,  Corvallis,  Ore. 

’15 — Charlotte  Easton  is  instructor  in 
biology  and  hygiene  in  Skidmore  School 
of  Arts,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

'15 — Florence  S.  Yerger  is  in  concert 
work  as  cornetist  with  the  Acme  Chau- 
tauqua and  Lyceum  System,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

’16-cons.  — Dora  Matthews,  after  a 
season  with  the  Garrick  Piayers  in 
Washington,  is  now  with  Stuart  Walker 
in  his  production  of  “Piccadilly  Jim” 
with  Gregory  Keliy.  Plans  are  for  a 
Broadway  opening  in  March.  Her  ad- 
dress is  719  West  180th  street.  New 
York  City. 

’16  — Lodema  M.  Langdon,  who  has 
been  doing  graduate  work  in  botany  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  for  the  past 
three  years,  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  the  August  con- 
vocation with  a thesis  on  "The  Stem 


Anatomy  of  Dioon  Spinulosum.” 

’16 — Ethel  E.  Kulp  is  supervisor  of 
the  district  oihce  of  the  Connecticut 
Children’s  Aid  Society,  New  London, 
Conn. 

’16 — Evangeiine  McNaughton  Mark- 
ham and  R.  F.  Markham  wili  sail  for 
Turkey  in  June,  where  their  address 
will  be  American  Mission,  Constan- 
tinople. Mrs.  Markham  has  this  year 
been  educationai  director  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  Mr.  Mark- 
ham receives  his  B.  D.  degree  from 
Yale  in  June.  Their  present  address 
is  36  High  street.  New  Haven. 

’17 — Heien  L.  Van  Nostrand  is  at- 
tending the  Prince  Schooi  of  Education 
tor  Store  Service,  Boston,  which  is  af- 
filiated with  Simmons  college.  She  is 
also  taking  the  Harvard  employment 
course.  Her  address"  is  97  St.  Stephen 
street.  Suite  25. 

’17 — Mrs.  J.  H.  Singleton  (Florence 
Tiffany)  is  teaching  in  the  Binghampton 
(N.  Y.)  Central  High  School.  Her  ad- 
dress is  155  Chapin  street. 

’17 — Barney  B.  Maticka  is  Americani- 
zation secretary,  industrial  department, 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Y.  M.  C.  A.  His  ad- 
dress is  1058  Railway  Exchange  build- 
ing, St.  Louis. 

’17 — Floyd  Gove  is  studying  in  the 
graduate  school  of  Boston  University. 

’17-cons. — Erna  F.  Arpke  is  teaching 
In  the  science  department  of  the  She- 
boygan (Wis.)  high  school. 

’17 — Misses  Helen  VanOstrand  and 
Mary  Leuthi  gave  a Valentine  birthday 
in  honor  of  Mary  Sherwood  at  their 
apartment  in  Boston.  The  guests  were 
Helen  Williams,  Vera  Retan,  George 
Roose,  F.  F.  Blaine,  Hiram  Channon, 
Guy  and  Ray  Bradshaw  and  Roger  Sid- 
dall. 

’17 — Harold  H.  Clum,  since  his  return 
from  France  has  taken  up  his  work  in 
botany,  and  is  now  in  the  graduate 
school  of  Cornell  University,  where  he 
is  also  assistant  in  the  botanical  lab- 
oratories. 

’17 — Helene  V.  Boucher  has  been  en- 
gaged in  war  work  in  France  and  Eng- 
land for  the  past  two  years  in  con- 
nection with  the  cablegram  correspond- 
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ence  department  ot  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and 
also  with  the  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or- 
ganizing and  direcling  the  work  of  the 
records  department  of  the  Paris  divis- 
ion. She  is  now  instructor  in  French 
in  the  North  Shore  Country  Day  School, 
Winnetka,  111. 

'17 — F.  F.  Blaine,  w'ho  for  the  past 
two  years  has  been  field  assistant  and 
more  recently  assistant  plant  patholo- 
gist in  the  bureau  of  cereal  investiga- 
tions, U.  S.  department  of  agriculture, 
has  resigned  his  position  to  enter  the 
graduate  school  of  landscape  architec- 
ture, Harvard  University. 

’17 — A.  J.  Riker,  after  his  return  from 
France  w'as  for  a time  field  assistant  in 
the  plant  disease  survey  of  the  U.  S. 
department  of  agriculture.  He  is  now 
instructor  in  botany  in  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  where  he  is  also  doing 
graduate  work  in  the  subject. 

’17 — Harold  S.  Laity  has  returned 
from  two  years  service  in  France  and 
his  address  is  now  Mt.  Hermon,  Mass. 

’18 — Theodore  S.  Wilder  has  been  as- 
signed one  of  the  three  Rhodes  scholar- 
ships-at-large  for  the  U.  S.  His  term  at 
Oxford  begins  next  October  and  lasts 
for  three  years.  He  is  a son  of  George 
D.  Wilder  and  Gertrude  Stanley  Wilder 
of  the  class  of  1891. 

’18 — Irene  Hamlin  is  teaching  in  the 
family  of  Potter  Palmer  of  Chicago. 
She  is  at  present  at  Osprey  Point,  Sar- 
asota Bay,  Florida.  After  April  1,  her 
address  will  be  3643  Lake  Park  avenue, 
Chicago,  care  Potter  Palmer. 

’18 — H.  B.  Hankinson  is  managing  the 
fuel  department  of  the  Standard  Oil 
company  of  Brazil,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Agency.  His  address  is  care  of  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  Brazil,  Caixa  1163,  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

’19 — Bertha  D.  Taylor  is  teaching 
piano  in  the  Yankton  College  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  Yankton,  South  Dakota. 

Former  student — L.  L.  Redick,  who 
is  connected  with  the  Landers,  Tracy 
and  Clark  Co.  of  New  Britain,  Conn., 


has  had  an  extended  business  trip  to 
China,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Straits 
Settlement,  and  New  Zealand,  reaching 
Australia  in  December.  His  son,  Ken- 
neth, is  a sophomore  at  Yale.  His  wife 
is  Winifred  Frusher  of  ’93. 

Acad.-’96-’97 — Takvorian  Mouradik,  an 
Armenian  w'ho  was  in  the  Academy  for 
a yeaiv  has  just  retired  after  serving 
several  years  with  the  Erie  and 
later  with  the  Santa  Fe  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  is  joint  owmer  with  his  sis- 
ter of  a valuable  fruit  ranch  in  Fresno, 
Calif.,  and  is  giving  generously  of  his 
money  and  personal  effort  to  the  cause 
of  the  Armenian  Republic.  He  has  a 
wife  and  twm  children. 


MARRIAGES 

’15,  ex-’14 — Mary  Elda  Kimmel  to 
Clifton  F.  Houts,  December  30,  at  Ra- 
venna. Their  address  is  2815  Sidney 
street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

’17-cons. — Zella  F.  Reese  to  Dr.  Perry 
L.  Scofield,  at  Huron,  South  Dakota,  De- 
cember 30. 

Ex-’19 — Margaret  Emory  to  J.  Harold 
McKee,  Oberlin,  February  14.  Mrs. 
McKee  is  a daughter  ot  Mrs.  Alice 
Jones  Emory  of  the  class  of  ’91,  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Oberlin  Kindergarten 
Training  School  with  the  class  of  1918. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKee  will  live  in  New 
York. 

Helen  Fallowes  Williams,  widow  of 
Rev.  E.  S.  Williams  of  the  Seminary 
class  of  1865,  and  daughter  of  Bishop 
Fallowes,  to  William  Mayer,  San  Fran- 
cisco, January  22.  Mrs.  Mayer’s  address 
is  1000  Union  street,  San  Francisco. 


BIRTHS 

’10,  ’ll — To  Dr.  W.  R.  Morrison  and 
Helen  Barber  Morrison,  a daughter. 
Martha,  Cincinnati,  October  15. 
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Deaths 


WILLIAM  L.  WHITNEY 
William  Locke  Whitney  of  the  class 
of  1898,  first  deputy  attorney  general 
and  second  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of 
the  first  territory  of  Hawaii,  died  in 
Physicians'  and  Surgeons’  hospital,  New 
York  City,  of  pneumonia  January  16. 
Last  year  Mr.  Whitney’s  leg  had  been 
broken  by  the  falling  of  a tree,  and 
had  been  improperly  sot.  He  had  come 
to  New  York  to  have  this  mistake  in 
treatment  rectified.  This  had  been  suc- 
cessfully effected.  The  leg  had  been 
straightened  and  the  cast  removed  and 
he  had  been  remaining  in  the  hospital 
only  for  the  sake  of  a course  of  massage 
treatment,  when  he  contracted  pneu- 
monia and  died  after  a brief  illness. 
His  wife,  Stiida  Sutton  Whitney,  of  the 
Conservatory  class  of  ’98,  was  witn 
him.  Mr.  Whitney  had  a successful  and 
useful  career  in  Honolulu.  When  he 
was  appointed  police  judge  fourteen 
years  ago  there  was  no  juvenile  court 
there.  Through  his  efforts  the  first 
juvenile  court  law  was  passed,  and 
soon  after  he  had  prepared  the  one  now 
in  force  he  became  juvenile  court  judge. 
He  was  a man  of  broad  interests,  a fact 
demonstrated  by  the  number  of  offices 
he  has  held  in  public  affairs  on  the  Is- 
land. He  was  first  chairman  of  the 
library  in  Hawaii,  judge  of  the  Land 
court,  a member  of  the  industrial 
school’s  commission  and  a trustee  of 
Oahu  college. 

'63 — Of  pneumonia,  on  Friday,  Jan- 
uary 30,  at  Hotel  Argonne,  Broadway 
and  47th  street.  New  York  City,  Mary 
Johanna  Morgan,  born  March  20,  1839, 


in  New  York  City,  second  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  Morgan,  D.  D.  of 
Oberlin  Theological  Seminary  and  Col- 
lege. 

’ll — Helen  Dungan,  at  Ottumwa, 
Iowa,  February  1,  after  a long  illness. 
Since  her  graduation  Miss  Dungan  had 
taught  in  the  Crystal  Lake  (111.)  and 
Rocky  Ford  (Col.)  high  schools. 

'13 — Ralph  L.  Johnson,  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich,,  Tuesday,  February  17,  of  pneu- 
monia. The  funeral  services  were  held 
Thursday,  February  19  at  New  London. 

’14 — Gretchen  Mahal  a Sweet,  at  Ak- 
ron, January  27,  of  pneumonia.  She  had 
taught  since  graduation  at  Greenwich 
and  Athens,  but  since  last  April  had 
been  with  the  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.  at 
Akron.  Burial  occurred  at  her  old  home 
in  Bellevue. 

’14 — Almon  M.  Payne,  at  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, Mich.,  February  3,  of  pneumonia. 
He  was  business  manager  and  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Times. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Marion  Petty 
Payne,  of  the  Academy  class  of  1914. 

Phyllis  Gray  Smith,  daughter  of  Pro- 
fessor Gerald  B.  Smith,  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity and  Inez  Michener  Smith  of  the 
class  of  1892,  at  Chicago,  November  19, 
after  a year’s  illness.  She  was  entered 
tor  the  class  of  1923  at  Oberlin  and  had 
expected  to  enter  college  in  September. 

Frances  Macauley,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Macauley  (May  Bullard, 
’90)  died  recently  at  Atkinson,  111. 

Winifred  Williams  of  the  class  of 
1922,  at  Marengo,  Iowa,  of  pneumonia, 
February  15.  She  was  a niece  of  Pro- 
fessor S.  R.  Williams  of  the  department 
of  physics. 
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What  a United  States  Senator  wrote 
to  his  son-in-law 


EV'ERY  successful  man  in  business  feels  a 
responsibilit.v  for  the  younger  men  with 
wlioiii  he  is  assoeiatecl. 


The  heads  of  large  businesses  recognize  that 
the  future  of  their  enterprises  depends  upon 
tlieir  ability  to  create  new  executives. 


How  can  he  help  them? 

Not  by  money.  Not  bj’  influence.  Help 
of  this  character  defeats  its  own  ends ; it 
weakens  rather  than  strengthens  the  man  who 
receives  it. 

Many  of  the  leaders  of  American  business 
have  found  a way  to  render  more  effective  and 
perm.anent  help.  Tliey  have  investigated  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  opportunity  to  recommend  its 
training  to  their  younger  associates. 

What  the  Senator  wrote 


The  Advisory  Council 

BUSINK.SS  and  educational  authority  of 
tlie  highest  type  are  represented  on  the 
Institute’s  Advisory  Council.  That  Council 
consists  of: 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  the  financier;  General 
Coleman  duPont,  the  well  known  business 
executive;  John  Hayes  Hammond,  the  em- 
inent engineer;  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  the 
statistician  and  economist;  and  Joseph  French 
Johnson,  Dean  of  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Commerce. 

How  much  is  a year  of 
your  life  worth? 


SOME  time  ago  a young  business  man  in  oneof 
the  leading  southern  cities  enrolled  for  the 
Institute’s  Modern  Business  Courseand  Service. 

“My  father-in-Inw  is  Senator  so  and  so  from  a 
neighboring  stale,"  he  said.  “The  Senator  wrote 
me  from  Washington  only  a week  ago  urging  me  to 
enrol  witIT  the  institute. 

“My  wife  and  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
are  the  onlv  two  blessings  that  the  Senator  has  ever 
recommended  to  me  in  unqualified  terms." 

He  is  one  of  the  many  thousand  young  men 
who  owe  their  business  progress  to  the  fact 
that  some  older  man  urged  the  importance  of 
business  training. 

The  bigger  the  business, 
the  more  Institute  men 


The  Institute  says  to  the  salesman,  the 
accountant,  the  superintendent  or  the 
engineer:  You  must  know  the  fundamentals 

of  every  department  of  business  if  you  are  to 
supervise  those  departments  — selling,  mer- 
chandising, advertising, costs,  accounting,  office 
and  factory  management,  corporation  finance. 

To  learn  these  by  actual  experience  in  each 
department  will  consume  years  of  your  life; 
here  is  a shorter,  more  direct  route,  based  on 
the  experience  and  methods  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful men  in  business.” 

The  facts  are  in  this  book. 

WHETHER  you  arean  olderman,  interested  in  the  success 
of  your  younger  associates;  or  a young  man  seekinga 
more  direct  route  to  larger  success  and  increased  income, 
you  should  send  for  “Forging  Ahead  in  Business".  It  is  a 118 
page  book  giving  all  the  facts,  with  a complete  description 
of  the  Course  and  Service.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 


' I AVO  facts  stand  out  prominently  to  dis- 
tinguish  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
from  every  other  institution  of  business  training. 

The  first  is  the  unusual  proportion  of  college 
men  who  have  welcomed  its  training.  Of  the 
110,000  men  whom  the  Institute  has  enrolled 
in  the  ten  years  of  its  existence  more  than 
35%  are  university  graduates. 

The  second  fact  is  tlie  widespread  endorse- 
ment of  this  training  afibrded  by  the  patronage 
of  men  in  the  nation’s  largest  and  most  in- 
fluential industries. 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 


362  Astor  Place  New  York  City 


Send  me  ‘‘Forging  Ahead  in  Business" 
without  obligation. 
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A' B' CHASE  PIANOS 


Anna  Case 

Metropolitan  CJrand  Opera 

The  popular  American  Lyric  Soprano  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  used  the  A.  B. 
Chase  Grand  in  several  of  her  triumphant  recitals 
during  the  winter.  The  beautiful,  resonant  tone 
of  the  Piano  blended  perfectly  with  her  lovely- 
voice.  Miss  case  expresses  her  appreciation  for 
the  part  A.  B.  Chase  contributed  to  her  successes. 

Partridge  Inn,  Augusta,  Ga. 
The  A.  B.  Chase  Company  Feb.  17th,  1917 

Norwalk,  Ohio 
Gentlemen : 

I want  to  let  you  know  how  pleased  I have  been  to  have 
an  A.  B.  Chase  Piano  for  my  recital  here. 

The  A.  B.  Chase  Pianos  are  built  with  a full  singing, 
resonant  tone,  blending  beautifully  with  the  voice.  I cannot 
tell  you  how  much  I appreciate  your  kindness.  With  best 
wishes  and  many  thanks. 

Gratefully  and  sincerely  yours, 


BOOKS  by  the 

Faculty  of  the  Oberlin  Graduate  School 
of  Theology 


The  Goodrich  Bookstore 


ANDREW  A.  LOVE,  ’88 


The  Love  Teachers’  Agency 

E.stablished  1806 

Covers  all  Central  and  Western  .States. 

Free  Registration  to  Oberlin  Alnnini. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


OBERLIN 
CONSERVATORY 
of  MUSIC 


Offers  umisual  opportunities  for  advanced  studj'  of  iimsic  in  all  its 
bi’anches.  Enjoys  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  Oberlin  College. 
Four-year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent  required  before  entering 
courses  leading  to  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

Fall  semester  opened  September  17th.  Send  for  catalog  and  musical 
year  book. 


We  transact  a general  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank  business,  appre- 
ciating the  confidence  shown  in  us,  and  rendering  a careful,  painstaking 
service  to  all. 

4%  interest  paid  on  Savings  Deposits. 

May  we  serve  you? 


CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  Director 


OBERLIN,  OHIO 


CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  AND  PROFITS  OVER  $48,000 


I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier 


PETITE 

GRAND 


Tea  Rooms 


Charles  M.  Stieff 


for  those  to  • 
whom  quHlity 
Is  of  .-.upiTMiie 
Importanco 


39  College  Place 

7:30  A.  M.  to  7:00  P.  M. 
Telephone  319 


Incorporated 


“THE  RED  ROOM” 
for  Alumni  dinner  parties,  teas,  etc. 


Established  1842 


400  N.  Howard  St. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Service  of  an  Electrical 
Research  Laboratory 

The  research  facilities  of  the  General  Electric  Company  are 
an  asset  of  world-wide  importance,  as  recent  war  work  has 
so  clearly  demonstrated.  Their  advantages  in  pursuits  of 
peace  made  them  of  inestimable  value  in  time  of  war. 


s Y 

Some  of  the  General  Electric  Company' i 
Rese'-'^ch  Activities  During  the  War: 

Suumarine  detection  devices 
X-ray  tube  for  medical  service 
Radio  telephone  and  telegraph 
Electric  welding  and  applications 
Searchlights  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
Electric  furnaces  for  gun  shrinkage 
Magneto  insulation  for  air  service 
Oetonators  for  submarine  mines 
Incendiary  and  smoke  bombs 
Fixation  of  nitrogen 
Substitutes  for  materials 


A most  interesting  story  tells  of  the  devices  evolved  which  substantially 
aided  in  solving  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  the  war— the  sub- 
marine menace.  Fanciful,  but  no  less  real,  were  the  results  attained  in 
radio  communication  which  enabled  an  aviator  to  control  a fleet  of  flying 
battleships,  and  made  possible  the  sending,  without  a wire,  history- 
making  messages  and  orders  to  ships  at  sea.  Scarcely  less  important  was 
the  X ray  tube,  specially  designed  for  held  hospital  use  ana  a notable 
contribution  to  the  military  surgical  service.'  And  many  other  produces, 
for  both  combatant  and  industrial  use,  did  their  full  share  in  securing  the 
victory. 


In  the  laboratories  are  employed  highly  trained  physicists,  chemists, 
metallurgists  and  engineers,  some  of  whom  are  experts  of  international 
reputation.  These  men  are  working  not  only  to  convert  the  resources  of 
Nature  to  be  of  service  to  man.  but  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  electricity 
in  every  line  of  endeavor.  Their  achievements  benefit  every  individuu 
wherever  electricity  is  used. 


Scientific  research  works  hand  in  hand  with  the  development  of  new  de- 
vices, more  efficient  apparatus  and  processes  of  manufacture.  It  results 
in  the  discovery  of  better  and  more  useful  materials  and  ultimately  in 
making  happier  and  more  livable  the  life  of  all  mankind. 


^Booklet,  Y-863,  describing  the  company's  plants, 
will  be  mailed  upon  request.  Address  Desk  37 


